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A BAD SPELL. 


A merchant's clerk wrote a check for 
His employer directed his attention to the error, with 


adjective f-o-u-r-t-y.” 


forty dollars, and spelled the numerical 


the remark, ** You seem to have had a bad spell this morning.” To which the clerk 


replied, **Sure enough; ve left out the 


‘**g-h.” Let us hope the clerk will still 


further amend his orthography, meanwhile, if anybody is suffering from a ** bad 
spell” of headache, superinduced by constipation, over-eating or other indisere- 


tion, let that person ask his druggist for 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 


They are entirely vegetable in composition, and are prompt and effective in 


action. 


They are strongly cathartic or mildly laxative according to size of dose. 
Smallest, cheapest, easiest to take. 


equaled as a Liver Pill. 
coated Pellet a dose. 


They are specific in all derangements of the liver, stomach and bowels. 


Un- 
One tiny, Sugar- 


WHAT AILS You? | 


Do you feel dull, languid, low-spirited, 
lifeless, and indescribably miserable, both 
physically and mentally; experience a sense 
of fullness or bloating after eating, or of | 
‘*goneness,” or emptiness of stomach in the | 
morning, tongue coated, bitter or bad taste 
in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, fre- | 
quent headaches, blurred eyesight, ‘* floating 
specks ” before the eyes, nervous prostration 
or exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot 
flushes, alternating with chilly sensations, 
sharp, biting, transient pains here and there, 
cold feet, drowsiness after meals, wakeful- 
ness, or disturbed and unrefreshing sleep, | 
constant, indescribable feeling of dread, or | 
of impending calamity ? 

you have all, or any considerable num- | 


ler of these symptoms, you are suffering 
from that most common of American mala- 
dies—Bilious Dyspepsia, or Torpid Liver, 
associated with Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. 
The more complicated your disease has be- 
come, the greater the number and diversity 
of symptoms. No matter what stage it has 
reached, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 


| covery will subdue it, if taken according to 


directions for a reasonable length of time. 
One or two of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets taken 
daily with the *‘ Discovery ” will add to its 
efficacy in case the liver is very torpid and 
the bowels constipated. 

‘Golden Medical Discovery” is the only 
medicine of its class guaranteed to do all it 
is represented to accomplish, or money paid 
for it will be refunded. Wortpn’s DisPEn- 
SaRY MEpIcaL Assocation, Proprietors, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DONT STIFLE! 


Don’t Waste Gas! 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


SHOULD USE THE 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


Warranted by the Company to give satisfaction on all trial tests, 


and to show as large a per*entage of 


savings, under the same conditious as these trial tests may show. Should it not do 80, or should it become 


inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, 
ey CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


at any time within five years, the purchase price will be refunded. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Evrysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
eflicacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies ; “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
serofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


10 30 PER GT. 


annum Net to 


Conservative. Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
sums of $1000r more Luvestigation invited. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage. 

For particulars, references. etc., adaress 

W W. WIN:TON, 


Box 349, PuRTLAND, OREGON. 
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weekly. Handsomely illustra ed. The latest fashion 

designa with full descriptions. The various departments, 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers. and 

valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all, We want 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 

cial offer, The subscription price is 82.50 per year. To 

increase our circulation ana introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents, send it to 

you for 3 mouths (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
a For Brain workers and Sedentary Peo- 
eD ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
iq/,@rem siuin. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
room ; new. scientific. durable com- 
prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers. clergymen, editors 
See and others now neing it. Send for 
3 circular, 40 eng’a ; no charge 
PROF. D. L. Down, Scientific Physical 
and Vocal Culture, 9 Kast 14th St.. New York. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG.* 


BY SUPT. WM. CONNELL, FALL RIVER, MASS, 


The Flag that speaks of Bunker Hill, 
Of mioute men and gun, 

Of Saratoga and Yorktown,— 
Fierce battles fought and won,— 

That Flag we’ll raise upon our school 
With stars full forty-two, 

With stripes alternate red and white, 
And corner set with blue. 


The Flag that waved o’er Gettysburg 
On that eventful morn,— 

The Fiag our boys in blue upheld 
Amid the battle’s storm,— 

That Flag we’ ll raise, ete. 


The Flag that Lincoln freed from stain 
By setting bondmen free,— 

The Flag that can forgive a wrong,— 
Rebellion though it be,— 

That Flag we'll raise, ete. 


The Flag that drew rebellious men 
Into the Union fold,— 
The Flag that now respected is 
In states both new and old,— 
That Fiag we'll raise, etc. 


The Flag that now waves o’er our homes, 
Protecting weak and strong,— 

The Fiag that vindieates the right, 
And punishes the wrong,— 

That Flag we'll raise, ete, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Martin Luter: Every child is worthy to have the 
best education. 


Ricwarp G. Boonge: The notion of universal educa- 
tion is common to all philosophy. 


Pres. L. R. Fiske, Michigan: The state maintains 
the school not for scholarship, but for the public good. 


Joun Lornrop Motiey: The New Englanders gained 
their educational impulse more from the Netherlands 


than from England. 


Horace Mann; The transference of the fortunes of 
our race from the Old to the New World was a gain to 
humanity of a thousand years. 


Frorset: The kindergarten can only have its full de- 
velopment in America, where the national principle is 
self-government, in perfect freedom, but according to law. 


Dr. H. Hensoupr, Columbia College: Natural history 
is knocking at the door of our public schools, clamoring 
for admission ; be wise in your generation, make some 
concessions, do not let it plead in vain. 


Grorce Banorort’s History of the United States : 
The common school system was derived from Geneva, the 
work of John Calvin; introduced by Luther into Ger- 
many ; by John Knox into Scotland ; and so became the 
property of the English-speaking nation. 


Prorsessur Frazier, Franklin Institute: No man 
who amounts to anything works on his subject all the 
time. The intellectual leaders of our age read novels, 


and most of them enjoy Alexander Dumas. Life is usu- 
ally long enough to read the scientific books cited and 


good novels, too. 
* Read at the flag raising of the Fall River schools on Feb. 22d. 


THE GIST OF HOHMANN’S METHOD. 


BY W. N. HAILMANN, LA PORTE, IND. 

Christian Henry Hohmann is honored as the father of 
modern rational methods of song teaching. The syn- 
thetic methods based directly on Pestalozzi had proved 
unmanageable. By means of these, and on the plea of 
the intuitional formula, children were to be driven succes- 
sively through the intricacies of rhythmic, melodic, and 
dynamic possibilities without ever reaching free, full, joy- 
ous song. This excessive mechanism had brought about 
an almost universal abandonment of the exercises sug- 
gested in the many “methods” and an inconsiderate re- 
course to mere tune-singing. 

In this confusion Hohmann, among others, brought re 
lief. He appreciated the fact that the methods of the 
immediate followers of Pestalozzi were in no way based 
on the intuitional principle. In accordance with this 
principle, teaching should rest on direct sense perceptions. 
Now rhythmics, melodics, and dynamics are products of 
thought and not objects of sense perception. They are 
abstractions derived from concrete melodies and harmon- 
ies ; and these alone can become objects of sense percep- 
tion, and, through this, objects of thought. 

Similarly, in the methodical exercises, he laid first 
stress on tone. The substance of music is tone, not time ; 
and the substance is necessarily nearer to sense percep- 
tion. He recognized, indeed, the great value of rhythmic 
relations in music, yet also the fact that in music these 
relations are never alone, but always connected with mel- 
odic and harmonic elements. 

At the same time he recognized Froebel’s principle, that 
with reference to the learner it is primarily needful to 
arouse and hold his spontaneous interest and lead him at 
every step to self-active doing. Hence, the chief aim of 
the first of his four courses is “to awaken in the little 
ones the love of song, to stimulate thetr music sense, to 
strengthen their voices, and to encourage them in the sing- 
ing of simple airs suited to their range of interest.” 
These songs are followed by, and interspersed with, simple 
melodic and rhythmic exercises. 

In the second course he begins with strictly methodical 
instruction, seeking to lead the pupil to the “ intellectual 
comprehension of the subject and to conscious, self-reliant 
singing.” In the third course the pupil is taught to 
study “each tone as a member of an harmonic whole,” 
within the limits of two-part singing; and in the fourth 
course this is extended to three-part and four-part singing. 
Throughout, song-singing is practiced in parallel courses, 
and remains ever the objective point to which all formal 
exercises tend. 

Thus he established as guiding principles in the con- 
struction of efficient methods of song teaching,— 

1. The necessity of gaining and holding the learner’s 
self-active interest by means of songs adapted to his years. 

2. The necessity of graduating successive courses of 
instruction chiefly with reference to the learner’s powers 
of comprehension. 

3. The precedence in all songs and exercises of ear- 
training over eye-training, of the sound over the sign. 

4. The precedence in all exercises of tone over time, 
and of melodie and harmonic over rhythmic and dynamic 
relations. 

It would not be difficult to prove that all subsequent 
rational “ methods ” and “systems” rest on these same 
thoughts, and that whatever superior value any one of 
them may possess is due not to new principles, but rather 
to a more consistent or more skillful application of the 
principles that guided Hohmann. 

Thus Hentschel, for many years editor of the musical 
journal Huterpe, proposed, in the second edition of Dies- 
terweg’s Wegweiser, the establishment of two parallel 
courses, a song course, and a course of exercises. He 
distinguishes, even in the latter course, two principal peri- 
ods,—the hearing period, when the appeal is only to the 


ear, and the note period, when written signs are used. 


Until the ninth year of age all exercises are carried on 
without written signs; after this, written signs are used 
in all exercises. 

He is seconded in the fourth edition of the same work 
by the great Berlin teacher, L. Erk ; still more, perhaps, 
by B. Widmann, whose collections of songs and method- 
ical arrangements of song exercises have done, and are 
doing, so much for music in the German schools, and by 
Helm in Kehr’s great work on methods. The latter 
formulates in his usual strong way the following laws for 
the guidance of method-makers : 

1. “Not isolated tones and artificial harmonic and 
melodic combinations are to furnish the material for 
direct sense perception. For this purpose we should em- 
ploy only the natural, spontaneous combinations, and 
those which are recognized as creations of true art.” 

2. “Only the inductive or genetic method of instruc- 
tion accords with the laws of mental development in the 
child. Hence no rules or laws should be given. All 
musical material is to be sought by the pupil in the way 
of intelligent comparison and self-active abstraction.” 

3. “ Whatever signs may be used should never be any- 
thing but visible signs for well-understood ideas. Notes 
are merely to aid the ear. Comprehension by the ear is 
the chief burden of the work.” (The italics are Helm’s.) 

It will be observed that there is nothing in these three 
principles that is not clearly contained or distinctly fore- 
shadowed in Hohmann’s principles. 

It is a gratifying fact that this prophet of rational song 
teaching, so justly honored in Germany, has found his 
most competent and genial interpreter in our Luther 
Whiting Mason. 

Among the practical consequences of Hohmann’s prin- 
ciples, none seems more clearly established than the de- 
mand that every new progress of the child should rest upon 
direct song experience; that the pupil should live con- 
stantly, as it were, in an atmosphere of song; and that 
from this atmosphere should be derived in analytic study 
at every step all the melodic and rhythmic elements 
which, at the hand of synthetic exercises, are to lead the 
child to “intellectual comprehension and conscious self- 
reliant mastery of song.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS OF SOUTHERN EDU- 
CATION. 


BY A. D. MAYO, CINCINNATI. 
One need not be an old man to remember when Cincin- 
nati was indeed the Queen City of the new West. Her 
beginnings were not specially in the educational line, for a 
very early visitor declared that he saw more drunken 
men in Cincinnati in forty-eight hours than he ever had 
seen before in his life. He came from the land of steady 
habits. But the little town opposite the “ Licking” was 
cosmopolitan from the first, as its earliest judge was ac- 
customed to charge his juries: ‘Gentlemen, we should 
be very lenient in our verdicts, for this is a new town 
with a very hotorogonous population.” But this variety 
brought to the growing city a representative from every 
Eastern center of social and literary culture; so that 
while, according to historian King, the new public school 
system of Ohio was not worth speaking of, five hundred 
wide-awake school boys and girls turned out one morning 
to welcome La Fayette on his visit to this far-off metropo- 
lis of the western wilderness. I remember my own first 
visit to Cincinnati, more than thirty years ago, then a 
place of some 100,000 inhabitants, with straggling suburbs 
crowning its ragged, wooded hills. But even then the 
city was preéminently the center of culture of the new 
West. A group of remarkable families had gathered 
themselves together for the promotion of literature, art, 
music, education, and a refined social life. Representing 


the best element of the New England, Middle, and 
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Southern States, they worked together for good, and laid 
the foundations of what may still be the broadest and 
most attractive first society in this country outside of 
Washington. The Stetsons, Longworths, Burnetts, 
Greens, and a score of other names still represented in 
the new Cincinnati, were the firstfruits of American 
Eastern culture in its efforts to meet the vaster possibili- 
ties and more democratic surroundings of the new West. 

We remember the excitement in New England when 
the news came over the Alleghanies, even before the 
railroad had climbed their summits, that the literary asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati was paying one hundred dollars for 

 g lecture, while Emerson, Whipple, and King were en- 
lightening Yankee land at ten dollara an evening, and 
Dr. Holmes was regarded askance for raising the price 
to fifteen dollars. Abeut that time three unpretending 
citizens, Hughes, Woodward, and MeMicken, made the 
donations which laid the foundations of the two excellent 
free high schools and the free university, all co-educa- 
tional, which now crown the public system of the Queen 
City. Eighteen years ago, the liveliest old lady in the 
barg was Madam Guilford, widow of Nathan Gailford, 
one of the most noted pioneers of. the Ohio common 
schools. Dr. Ray taught mathematics, and let himself 
loose in an avalanche of textbooks that held their own 
until a recent date. E. D. Mansfield, the veteran ob- 
server, and before him, Hammond, laid the foundations 
of superior journalism in the West. The Mechanics’ 
Institute and Mercantile Association were among the first 
of their kind, and the famous literary club that still 
gathers its crowd of cultivated young men every night, 
displays on its rolls the name of almost every famous man 
of public reputation in that home of remarkable public 
characters, Southern Ohio. 

More profoundly shaken by the great war than any 
western city, save St. Louis, after the memorable days of 
’65, Cincinnati at once flowered out into a brilliant devel- 
opment of educational, artistic, musical and literary activ- 
ity. Its public schools, already a great power, were 
among the first to adopt the methods of the new educa- 
tion, and its famous training school, under the lead of 
some of the most distinguished graduates from Oswego, 
for several years was the best known in that direction. 
Mr. W. J. Poole was called from Boston, before his 
graduation to Chicago, to organize the new public library, 
which is still a portion of the public school system. The 
free university was established, and, spite of some unfa- 
vorable tendencies, is becoming the real upper story of 
the common school. A series of generous gifts has inau- 
gurated the artistic supremacy of the city in the splendid 
art building that crowns the summit of Eden park, en- 
dowed the art school, built the most serviceable music hall 
in the Union, erected the Probasco fountain, established 
two charming parks, a zoological garden, the loveliest 
American cemetery, and laid the foundations of a hopeful 
technical school. The wood-carving and pottery of Cin- 
cinnati now hold the foremost rank in American manufac- 
tures. In short, the educational system of the Queen 
City is the most complete in the Union, including pri- 
mary, grammar, high, and normal schools, the free 
university and a great public library, under the same ad- 
ministration ; while the schools of music, art and tech- 
nology are so closely adjusted that the humblest child in 
its 300,000 population, without going outside of city 
limits, may obtain a complete outfit in scholarship, music, 
art, medicine, theology, and law at a nominal expense. 
The wonderful vitality of the city has in no way been 
more surely tested than by the growth of this remarkable 
system of education. The public school system was born, 
installed, and has literally fought its way from decade to 
decade against a combination of ecclesiastical, social, and 
political opposition which might well discourage the 
friends of public education. But although a succession 
of eminent educational leaders have been forced or per- 
suaded away from the town, the great, good work goes 
on and compels every new man to surpass himself in 
finding some better way to meet the higher public demand. 
Rickoff, Hancock, Delia Lathrop, Peaselee, Dr. White, 
Coxe, each leaves some valuable feature of an educational 
system which defies assault, will distance all opposing 
forces, and be cherished by the Cincinnati of the future 
as its greatest distinction. 

After eighteen years absence, my autumn flight to 
Texas has been arrested for a week in Cincinnati. We 


find a new and wonderful metropolis, gradually renewing 
itself, with admirable streets, noble public buildings, easy 
access by cable and electric cars to its superb environ- 
ment of hills already crowned with a new city of oe 

le, beyond comparison the most picturesque suburban 
fake of a American city. Estimated as other great 
centers are, by what belongs to it, Cincinnati will show in 
the coming census a population of 400,000 people. Her 
new railroad king, Ingalls, a down-east boy, already holds 
in his hands a continuous railroad system from the Vir- 
ginia seaboard to the Mississippi, while the great South- 
ern road, built by the city, opens the entire South and 
Southwest to her growing manufactures and enterprising 
commerce. Nowhere is society more attractive, and still 
in social, artistic and musical culture, and the extent and 
richness of its art collections, the Queen City leads the 
West. The one serious hinderance is the absence of that 
concentrated and intelligent public spirit which so unde- 
niably characterizes the great cities on the line of New 
England development from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Perhaps because of the great variety in its population, in 
which no element is sufficiently powerful to lead the rest, 
all things, from city politics up to the higher education, 
appear to be in a chronic state of unrest, every truce but 
the signal for ever renewed contention. The city grows 
in all good things, spite of this obstacle, from its magnifi- 
cent situation, nearest the center of national population of 
any great town, encircled by a region of incomparable 
fertility, resembling old England more nearly than any 
portion of the Union. Nowhere are the vital nerves of 
republican society nearer the surface, and nowhere can 
the tendencies of American affairs be more profitably 
studied. Natural gas will some day lift the cloud of coal- 
smoke under which all this wonderful drama has gone on 
for now almost a century, and a coming generation may 
still acknowledge Cincinnati as one of the great head- 
lights of education ,—undimmed, flashing its radiance over 
a realm, then, perhaps, the center of the great forces that 
move the national life. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(II.) 


BY J. T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


In respect to those things which relate to the comfort 
and health of the pupils, we have litttle to learn from the 
Germans. Their 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

are, asa rule, poor, and the schoolrooms are small and poorly 
ventilated. Occasionally there is an arrangement of the 
windows by which fresh air is admitted without falling 
directly upon the pupils’ head, but generally, with the ex- 
ception of a few new buildings, no means of carrying 
away their impure air are provided. The seats and desks 
are of the plainest kind, frequently being of a pattern 
which existed in our country schools thirty years ago ; viz., 
rude desks several feet long with plain board seats. The 
blackboards are literally black boards, and the amount of 
surface in a room very meager compared with what is 
provided here. One blackboard three or four feet wide 
and five or six feet long is all that will be found in most 
schoolrooms. Occasionally two of such boards will be 
found, sometimes with an arrangement for drawing up. 


TEXTBOOKS. 


Far fewer books for study are used by pupils of the 
elementary schools of Germany than with us, they being 
for the most part outlines and containing only the most 
essential facts. This is notably true of the textbooks in 
geography, history, and natural science. Fewer reading 
books are used than in our best schools, and their substance 
matter is generally of a didactic kind, such as historical 
and geographical descriptions, interesting facts of science 
and moral and patriotic sentiments. Even the books for 
younger children have a substance to them which is quite 
in contrast to the weak and tasteless pabulum dealt out to 
many of our children. 

If the comparative fewness of textbooks for pupils 
is noticeable to the American visitor of German schools, 
the multiplicity of reference books for teachers is no less 
so. Many schools are well supplied with books for the 


use of teachers upon methods of teaching the various sub- 


jects, as well as upon the subject matter to be taught, 
Where the schools themselves do not furnish such books, 
there is within easy reach of teachers a reference library, 
the books of which are supplied at little or no cost to the 
taker. 

APPARATUS. 

As a consequence of the liberality of the general goy- 
ernment and of the professional zeal of teachers, all 
schools are well supplied with suitable apparatus for 
teaching. In most buildings there is a room given up to 
the storing of apparatus consisting of natural objects, 
charts, pictures, and mechanical contrivances, — some 
of them purchased and others made by the teachers and 
pupils. 

In one of the provincial elementary schools corres- 
ponding to our grammar school, I counted among the 
apparatus for teaching physics and chemistry alone, 77 
different articles. The government furnishes a special 
appropriation for apparatus when a school is established, 
and a stated sum yearly for the same purpose afterwards. 
Some of the best American schools are well supplied 
with means for teaching, but even in these schools there 
is an evident want of completeness. Too often the teach- 
ers and superintendents themselves are to blame for the 
lack of means of illustrating and teaching. Certainly we 
cannot in all cases attribute the cause of our lamentable 
weakness in this regard to a want of interest or niggard- 
liness on the part of a people who willingly tax them- 
selves for the elegant school structures and furnishings 
which are seen here on every hand. 


COURSE OF STUDIES. 


A general plan of studies for each class of schools is 
issued by the minister of instruction in each state of Ger- 
many, and this general plan is elaborated by the masters 
of schools, subject to the approval of the district super- 
intendent. As the general plans for most places in Ger- 
many have been in operation many years, and as there are 
few changes of masters, we can see that changes in the 
course laid down are seldom made. Not so favored are 
our schools. 
KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 


The public schools of Germany are supported wholly or in 
part at public expense, and are controlled by the state or mu 
nicipal government. The private schools are established 
and supported by individuals under certain governmental 
restrictions. The public schools are normal schools, high 
schools of various kinds, and people’s or communal 
schools. In addition to these there are schools for hand- 
work, agriculture, and mining. 

There are also continuation schools maintained evenings 
and Sundays, for the benefit of persons from fourteen to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, and in general for ap- 
prentices of all kinds. Attendance upon these schools a 
certain number of hours weekly is in many parts of Ger- 
many obligatory, and the tuition is only in part paid by 
the pupils. Regular school branches are taught and in 
cities, drawing and other technical work. 


TERMS AND SESSIONS. 


The schools are in session about forty-two weeks in 4 
year, separated into four terms of from nine to twelve 
weeks each. The vacations are from one to four weeks, 
generally occurring at Easter, Midsummer, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas. 

In the schools of cities and larger villages there is 4 
single grade in a room, and the pupils of each grade, ex- 
cept the lowest, are generally reciting every hour of the 
day. Six hours a day are thus given,—four hours in the 
morning and two in the afternoon,—with an intermission 
of from five to fifteen minutes between recitations. The 
hours for school sessions are in summer from seven to 
eleven o’clock a. m., in winter from eight to twelve o'clock 
a. m., and in all parts of the year from two to four o'clock 
p-m. In some places the higher schools and in Berlin 
all schools have but one session of five or six hours in 
the day. 


Oscar Cooper, State Superintendent, Texas :—It gives me 
pleasure to say that my familiarity with the New England Jous- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER for some years 
enables me to say that I have found them full of merit and fally 
alive to the interests of teachers and education, aud helpfal to all. 


[heartily commend these publications, 
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THE APRIL POETS. 


II.—LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


1, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, poet, novelist, and writer on 
social and literary subjects, was born April 10, 1835, in the town of 
Pomfret, Conn. Strictly reared, forbidden the reading of romances 
and other pastimes, she found in childhood her chief pleasures in 
out-door delights and in the world her fancy made and peopled, 
till poetry opened the door into a realm of enchantment which her 
feet were not slew to enter. Her parents were exceedingly conse i 
entious and thoughtful. They were of English descent and lofty 
character, and they transmitted to their child rare intellectual vigor 
and rare sensitiveness to beauty. 

2. She was carefully taught by excellent teachers, and with 
zealous provision for her mental growth. At fifteen she sent away, 
secretly, to a newspaper printed in Norwich, one of her own poems, 
which was accepted and printed. This venture was straightway 
followed by other verses and sketches, a collection of which was 
published in a volume when she waseighteen. This, her first book, 
found many readers, and fifteen thousand copies were sold. 


8. Soon after she went for a year to Mrs. Willard’s Seminary at 
Troy. At nineteen she was married to Mr. William Moultun, a 
Boston editor. She published at this time, anonymously, a novel 
called ‘‘ Juno Clifford,’’ and in 1859 another volume of stories with 
the title, ‘‘ My Third Book.’’ From 1870 to 1876 she wrote fre- 
quent letters to the New York Tribune on matters of current inter- 
est, with especial mention of literary matters, prospective books, 
and the authors of the day. These letters are said to have been of 
peculiar value, and to have had a rare charm. A gifted American 
writer says that they were a potent influence in molding her own 
taste for literature. 

4. In 1876 Mrs. Moulton went to Europe, visiting Paris, Rome, 
Scotland, and the Tyrol, and spending two seasons in London, 
where she made many friends, and was féted and praised by the 
most distinguished English authors, artists, and littérateurs. Here 
was published for her by the Macmillans a volume of her poems 
called ‘‘ Swallow-Flights,’’ which was greeted with warmest com- 
mendation by London reviewers. It brought her a note of sympa- 
thetic praise from Robert Browning, and cordial notices from Peter 
Bayne the essayist, Philip Bourke Marston the blind poet, while 
others, equally kind, appeared in the Atheneum, the Academy, 
the Examiner, and other papers. 

5. She returned to her country in 1879, and has published rem- 
iniscences of this and later journeys in a book called ‘‘ Random 
Rambles.” Some of her most popular writings have been for chil- 
dren. Her two volumes of ‘‘ Bedtime Stories,’’—exceptionally 
pure and charming,—have been very widely weloomed. She has 
written much on home and social topics, and published in 1887 a 
volume of these brief essays called ‘‘ Ourselves and Our Neighbors.’’ 
Bat poetry is her delight, and her finest work is in verse. She has 
lately published a volume of poems of rare refinement, grace, and 
beauty, with the title, ‘‘ In the Garden of Dreams,’’ 


6. Recitation: ‘‘ The Strength of the Hills,’’ from ‘‘ A Garden 
of Dreams.’’ 


III—HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


1, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, poet, story-teller, and general 
writer, was born April 3, 1835. Her father was a merchant and 
lawyer, and one of the earliest to seek the Pacific coast. He helped 
found the city of Oregon, and was one of its earliest mayors, and her 
mother was beautiful and of noble character. The first fourteen 
years of the child’s life were spent in Calais, where the free out-door 
life and the many daring sports which filled her days strengthened 
her naturally venturesome spirit, and gave her health and vigor. 

2. When she was fourteen she went to Newburyport to attend 
school. She was for some years a pupil at the Putnam Free School, 
and her memory is still cherished there, for she was a brilliant 
scholar, writing historical dramas for exhibition days, aud reveal- 
iog even then and thus, the genius whose bloom was to be so beau- 
tifal. For a prize contest she wrote an essay on ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ which 
not only took the offered prize, but won for her the friendship and 
encouragement of the author and critic, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 

3. When her school days were done, she took up her pen in 
earnest, and as the readiest weapon with which to fight life’s battles. 
After a time, during which she had written much for minor period- 
icals, she published in the Atlantic, in 1859, a story entitled, ‘‘ In 
a Cellar,’ which at once attracted wide attention by its striking 
originality and picturesque and splendid diction. It was followed 
by other tales, not less brilliant and popular. 

4, In 1865 she was married to Mr. Richard Spofford, a New- 
buryport lawyer. For some years they lived in Newburyport, but 
for a long time they have lived in a quaint dwelling on Deer Island, 
between the towns of Newburyport and Amesbury. The beauty of 
the place, and the many associations of neighboring localities, have 
inspired many of her most stirring poems. 

5. She has published eleven books, seven of which are fiction. 
Two are devoted to home topics, one is entitled ‘‘ New England 
Legends,’’ and one is a volume of poems. She is one of the most 
brilliant of American writers of short stories, and a frequent and 
popular contributor to leading magazines. 

6. She is the friend and neighbor of the poet Whittier, who iu- 
scribed to her his poem, ‘‘ The Bay of Seven Islands,”’ 


7. Recitation: ‘“ Winds from Sea,” 


“ Softly the winds come singing in from sea, 
Singing to nothing but the moon and me,— 
From lands long leagues away come singing 
From summer holds her shining state, 


** Lately on snowy stems they slept, 
Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 
And rustled in the red po e bough ; 
Then, rich with heavy spices, ward swept 
And brought their balms to fan my eager brow. 


** O midnight winds, that such splendor fly,— 
The hollow of a sapphire in sky, 
The paved work of a sapphire on the sea; 
How soon your warm deliciousness must die,— 
Could you but stay and swell one sail for me! ’’ 


GEOGRAPHY.—AFRICA. 


BY WM. E. SHELDON, A. M. 


THE BASIN OF THE CONGO.—(IL) 


The basin of the Congo and its tributaries, has an area 
estimated to be about 386,000 square miles. The basin 
is divided into three sections,—the lower Congo, the 
middle Congo, and the upper Congo. The lower Congo 
extends from the mouth of the Congo River to “ Stanley 
Pool,” above the cataracts, and comprises a territory of 
vast extent. A general survey has been in process since 
1875, and has been carried on simultaneously by Euro- 
pean powers. The empire known since 1884 as the 


opposite direction, to relieve and rescue Emin Pasha, the 
governor of the abandoned Equatorial Province of the 
Egyptian Soudan, which is situated on each side of the 
branch of the Nile that issues from the Albert Nyanza. 
The story of this perilous and remarkable journey is 
familiar to our readers. In this journey he solved many 
geographical problems, among them that the Southern 
Nyanza belongs to the great Nile system. The great ge- 
ographicdl questions relating to the basin of the middle 
and upper Congo and its tributaries are now substantially 
answered. It remains for him, and other explorers in 
the future, to fill in the numerous and all-important de- 
tails. This work will keep a great many explorers busy 
for years, if not for generations. 

The middle and upper Congo regions will soon be con- 
nected with the navigable portions of the river by rail- 
roads already projected. Up to the present time, the 
middle and upper Congo and its great tributaries, the 
Kassai, the Sankuri, the Lualaba, the Aruwimi, and other 
streams, draining the Congo basin, have been navigated 
only by steamers taken piecemeal across the country to 
“ Stanley Pool,” and put together there. From all quar- 
ters of this vast basin streams converge on this central 
basin, so that when this region is once opened to civiliza- 
tion the products of Central Africa will readily find an 
outlet to the markets of the world. The English, Ger- 
mans, French, Portuguese, Belgians, and Italians already 


elaim large areas of the Great Basin of the Congo as 


CENTRAL AFRICA TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
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“Congo Free State” claims the lands only on the left 
bank of the river, above Manyanga, and the right bank 
as far as Noki. France claims all the balance of the 
north side, and Portugal the south side from Noki to the 
coast. Boma, the head of ocean steamship navigation, is 
now the seat of government of the “Congo Free State.” 

Central Africa, or the middle basin of the Congo, as it 
was known before Stanley crossed its threshold more than 
nineteen years ago, is represented by the accompanying 
map. 

Stanley's first work at exploration was with Livingstone 
at Ujiji, in the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, and between 
them they did something to settle the geography of the 
region of the north end of the lake. Three years and a 
half later Stanley was on his way again to Zanzibar, de- 
termined to fill up the blank map that existed in regard 
to the geography of the center of the African Continent. 
A comparison of the above map with the one in the Jour- 
NAL of Feb. 13 will afford some idea of the progress 
made since in the exploration of Central Africa. Stanley 
settled the question as to the ultimate sources of the river 
Nile ; determined with accuracy the contour and extent 
of Victoria Nyanza, proving it to be one of the great 
lakes of the world, 21,500 square miles in area, with an 
altitude of over 4,000 feet above the sea level, and having 
border soundings of from 300 to 600 feet. He also cir- 
cumnavigated Lake Tanganyiko, saw at a distance a great 
mountain, which he named “Gordon Bennett,” and 
crossed to Nyangwé on the “ mile wide” Lualaba River. 
He followed it for nine months, and traced the many 
island Congo to the Atlantic Ocean, and placed on the 
map of Central Africa the first broad lines, which filled 
the blank which has now become a network of dark lines, 
the inter-spaces being covered with names of rivers and 
lakes. Two years later Stanley went again into the great 
basin of the Congo and helped to found the “ Congo Free 
State.’ From the mouth of the Congo, on March 18, 


1887, Stanley set out again to cross the continent in the 


theirs by right of discovery or occupation, and the time is 
not far distant when the native tribes and the Arab slave 
traders will be brought into subjection to the advanced 
ideas of modern civilization, and the “ Dark Continent” 
be made to take its place among the nations of light. 


DESERVE SYMPATHY. 


BY J. A. B. LOVETT, ALABAMA. 
(Extract from Address before Department of Superintendence | 


The Southern people deserve the sympathy and aid of 
the people at the North concerning the education of the 
colored people. One of the prime hindrances to negro 
education at the south is a want of confidence in Southern 
philanthropy and patriotism, and an absence of sympathy 
from those who know so little of the struggles experienced 
by a people upon whose shoulders has been placed the 
burden of eight millions of enfranchised slaves. 

Generally speaking, the fortunes, as well as the mis- 
fortunes of life, are shared in common by the various sec- 
tions of the country. The crops are grown, the manu- 
factories are operated, the nation’s commerce is trans- 
ported, health is enjoyed, schools and churches are fos- 
tered, all contributing to our national wealth, dignity, and 
prosperity. These are among the fortunes that we have 
in common. On the other hand, no section can claim 
entire exemption from the ravages of crime and the dev- 
astations of unavoidable disasters. New England, the 
North, the South, and the West, all have their epidemics 
pestilence, floods, fires, forgeries, embezzlements, drunk- 
enness, robberies, suicides, murders, and a thousand other 
disturbing elements. 

But the South stands alone under the burden of a vast 
colored population, whose rapidly increasing illiteracy 
bids defiance to her best efforts at educating them to in- 
telligent citizenship. This condition of things is without 


@ parallel in the history of nations. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 
Have you done any professional reading this school 


year ? 
BerreR men and women are more needed than better 
devices. 
Tue teacher is neither a police officer nor a detective, 
no more is the superintendent. 


THE PENCIL. 


BY A. R. PENDER. 


In district schools children are seldom taught to use 
sharp pencils. When the inspiration seizes their owners 
they sharpen these little instruments. What is to be 
done? If the children will not sharpen, there is no one 
save the overworked teacher to do it. Whoever thinks it 
no task to sharpen two dozen pencils with a knife has 
never tried it. The following simple method, which has 
rolled a burden from one weary teacher, is recommended 
for general adoption. 

At the close of the afternoon have desks cleared of all 
but pencils. Send a child around with small slips of 
sandpaper. The older children almost always have 
knives. Allow these to be passed quietly, and in seven 
minutes all pencils will be sharp, and every one ready to 
go home. The dust on desks may be removed by slate 
rags or a duster deftly whisked by the teacher. During 
the process the teacher must walk around to see that all 
is going smoothly, and to have the work well finished. 

Another difficulty done away with is, that if a child 
has a new pencil when they are collected for sharpening, 
he parts with it reluctantly. Sometimes a pupil sharpens 
to “help” the teacher. Then if a pencil is broken, — I 
am supposing these to be private property and not fur- 
nished by the school, — the sharpener is blamed. I can 
almost hear, even now, a plaintive voice saying, “ You’ve 
broken my pencil; I'll just tell teacher.” Well, the 
teacher who has these to replace with new ones, may find 
that it tells on her resources after atime. Better use this 
sharpener, handy, inexpensive, and satisfactory to all. 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Which has the larger population, the Sandwich 
Islands or Boston ? 

2. What are solfataras ? 

3. Where are the Southern Alps ? 

4, What part of the world is best adapted for raising 
wool ? 

5. Why are the Straits of Magellan difficult of navy- 
igation ? 

6. Which is the worst governed republic in South 
America ? 

7. What is quinine? Where obtained ? 

8. What is the government of Brazil ? 

9. What European nation holds the largest area in 
the West Indies ? 

10. Which is the largest town in Central America ? 

11. What are the mestizoes ? — 

12. Which way from the north pole and how far from 
it does the compass needle point at present ? 

13. What is Eurasia? 

14. Which is the right bank of a river ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The Sandwich Islands have a population under 100,000; 
Boston, about 400,000. 

2. Voleanic vents emitting only gasses. 

8. In New Zealand. Their peaks are above 12,000 feet high. 
They are rich in glaciers, resembling the Alps of Europe. 

4. Australia produces one fourth of the world’s supply on the 
average. Australian sheep furnish twice as great a weight of wool 
as those of Europe. 

5. Because of the strong tides which wash through them. 

6. Peru, probably. 

7. A valuable medicinal drug obtained from the bark of the 
cinchona tree; found in large quantities in South America, 

8. It isa republic, recently established by the overthrow of the 
government of Dom Pedro. 

9. Spain. 10, Guatemala, 

11, They are native Mexicans mixed with Indians. 

12. At the meridian of Greenwich, it points about 18° west of 


13. The name that has been applied for several years to the 


combined continents of Europe and Asia. ; 
14. The bank upon the right hand of a person facing down the 


river. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS.* 


1. What Australian steamer was wrecked recently ? 
2. Upon what subject did Gladstone make a famous 


address in Parliament last week? 
3. Who are talked of as successors to Tennyson as 


poet-laureate ? 
4. What part of the country has suffered most from 


natural causes recently ? 
5. What great meeting was held in Nashville last 


week ? 

6. Who is talked of as leader of the Liberal Party in 
England after Gladstone dies ? 

7. What prominent U. S. Senator was reélected last 


week ? 
8. What noted woman broke her arm, had it set, and 


delivered a lecture the same evening? 

9. What man of world-wide fame celebrated the 
twelfth anniversary of his coronation on Monday, the 3d? 
10. What is the title of Henry M. Stanley’s new book ? 
11. What event in Edinburgh last week was of so 
much importance as to make Tuesday, the 4th, a holiday ? 
12. In what country is gold at the highest premium ? 
13. What death in London last week was of interest 
to Americans ? 


ANSWERS. 
1. The steamer Quetta, in Torres Straits, bound from Cooks- 
town to London. 
2. The Parnell trial. 
3. Swinburne and Morris. The chances are, however, that 
there may be no laureate after Tennyson. 
4, Southern Ohio from the rise of the Ohio River. 
5. That of the Republican National League. 
6. Sir Wm. Vernon Harcourt. 8. Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D. 
7. Senator Allison, of Iowa. 9. Pope Leo XIII. 
10, The Darkest Africa: The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of 
Emin. 
11, The opening of the new Cantilever Bridge over the Forth, 
near Edinburgh. 
12. Buenos Ayres, 164 per cent. 
13. Abraham Lincoln, aged 17 years, only son of Col. Robert 
Lincoln, Minister to the Court of St. James,—grandson of the 
martyred President, Abraham Lincoln. 


ACCURACY IN PUPILS’ EXPLANATION OF 


ARITHMETICAL WORK. 
BY SUSAN B. WELCH, NORWALK, CONN. 


To be responsible for the vindication of one’s own 
work, and so instruct other members of a class upon a 
puzzling question, brings a zest and a strength of mind 
that increases the value of the lesson tenfold, if the ex- 
planation is properly conducted. It is a trying time to 
the lover of accuracy in the use of language when the 
poorly trained class tell the “ why” of their work. 

Pupils who do fairly good language work in other 
studies are here often allowed to lose sight of the teaching 
that thought should be expressed clearly, fully, and pre- 
cisely. Processes are substituted for reasons, thereby 
feeding the listeners on husks of mental truth. The first 
rules of number are the servants of the intelligent child- 
worker, and he should no more be told to add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide, in order to get a certain result, than 
the carpenter’s apprentice to get a hammer when a nail 
is to be driven. If the work is hard to manage, a process 
may be designated, and the handling carefully taught, 
after which the kind of work will determine the tool. 

Pupils should not receive answers to the questions, 
“Shall I add?” or “Shall I divide?” Rules and defi- 
nitions may be treated with due respect, and yet kept in 
their places. 

The multiplicand names the product, and many com- 
plications may be avoided by the thorough teaching of 
this principle. The meaning of a unit of measure should 
be taught before compound numbers, and used after being 
taught. Use it in percentage, with or without the ele- 
ment of time; and, in fact, use it in all arithmetical work, 
never letting the pupil lose sight of it. The words, “ It 
would be,” covering so many insecure points, mean noth 
ing, and can be banished. 


* The “Timely Questions” in the current JOURNAL OF Epvuca- 


TION are just such questions as our youn 1 
cussed, They are up to the times and pertindnt.- 


Do not disregard the tense of the question. Even the 
youngest pupils soon learn to use the past and present 
tenses as readily as the future. This alone makes tho 
question more practical and interesting. In sketches of 
work to be done on the following day, tense should be 
plainly specified. 

“Find” and “ to find” will soon cease to be carelessly 
used, if it be explained that the words are often unneces. 
sary,—the pupil giving the explanation has no special 
right to dictate. 


THE USE OF COLOR. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 


Sixth Paper (concluded). 

When a teacher thoroughly understands the principles 
governing the use of color, she can more easily determine 
WHAT TO TEACH. 

Children in the primary grades may be taught to have 
taste in the arrangement of colored splints and bright 
bits of paper. 

In selecting paper for cutting, soft tones should be 
chosen, such as, 


Yellow { straw color. cardinal. 
deep buff. maroon. 
Blue, avoiding a vivid shade. 
very dark. 


Light and dark brown and gray. 
Narrow strips of black or bronze are often effective as 


border lines. In designs more of the quiet than of the 
bright colors may be used. 

Teach the three primary colors and their different 
shades (or heavy tones) and tints (delicate tones). From 
bits of worsted, sample cards of ribbon and fabrics, the 
children may become familiar with these colors. For 
reds we find : 


{ cardinal. 
scarlet. pink. 
Shades < cherry. Tints ~ rose. 
maroon. salmon. 
crimson. 


To teach secondaries, try the card experiment men- 
tioned Feb. 27, but do not tell the children what you ex 
pect them to find. (Fig. 2.) There will be some who 
will not see the complementaries at first, as many eyes 
are not sensitive to colors. 

Have ready three bottles (best with wide mouths) and 
put in each solutions of yellow, red, and blue, re- 


spectively. Then in three smaller glasses mix, by pour- 
ing two primaries together, the secondaries. Arrange a8 
in Fig. 3. 

We wish the class to apply in a design the harmony of 
primaries and secondaries. Mary chooses olive-green 
paper and scarlet, but a judicious teacher will think at 
once, both are yellowish, and will replace the olive with a 
dark green. We hope Mary would use more of the 
green than of the red. She should cut the figures in red, 
pasting them upon a green ground (Fig. 4, crosshatch- 
ing represents the darker color). Grays and browns 
combine well with primaries and secondaries. 

In the upper grades children sometimes color their de- 
signs (made on rough paper) with crayons. If these are 
used they should be purchased by the teacher, who will 
select soft neutral tints rather than the vivid colors wé 
used to find in our colored pencils. 

A most interesting exercise in color may be given by 
the use of colored chalk upon the blackboard. (If the 
committee forbid using colors upon the board, a movable 
wooden board will be found in most buildings.) 
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The children are to think of some fruit which contains 
a primary and its harmonizing secondary. An apple is 
suggested. Good. Apples are red and green,—let us 
draw a dish of them. (Fig. 5.) Red apples will be 


| 


=A 
hy ¥ 


bright red on the light side, a white spot will show the 
high light, while a dark reddish brown will represent the 
shade side. 

Never make a bright red circle and call it an apple. 
Some effect of light and shade must be produced to give 
roundness. Use a darker, usually a warmer shade for 
the dark side, and put the color on thinly, allowing the 
board to show through. 

In Fig. 6 the lemon is yellow (almost citrine on the 
shade side), the grapes the harmonizing secondary, violet, 
and the jar the tertiary, citrine. 

To give a group the appearance of standing on a hor- 
izontal plane, a horizontal line, as in Figs. 6 and 7, will 
be sufficient. 

In Fig. 7 the primaries and two secondaries are used. 
The’sky is blue, the mountain almost violet (very deli- 
cate), the trees in the distance dark blue, the grass in the 


‘ 


foreground and the tree near at hand a bright yellow 
green. 

The principles of color should be further applied in the 
industrial work which will be considered in the next 
paper. 


REAL GEOGRAPHY. 


One of the leading features of good geography teach- 
ing is the impression made upon the child. There 
is very little by way of simple geographical facts that ever 
repays the teaching. To know that a certain state raises 
more corn, wheat, or oats than any other state is of little 
or no value; but to have a child appreciate what it does 
for a state or section of the country to raise immense 
crops and have the best of transportation and market is 
worth a great deal, both as a fact and from the intellectual 
activity required to appreciate it. 

In this art‘cle the principle will be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the state of California. The opportunities in this 

case for graphic work 
are better, perhaps. 
than in almost any 
other state of the 
Union, but they are 
merely illustrative of 
what can and should 
be done with many 
sections of the coun- 
try. To know that 
California has an 
area of 158,000,360 
square miles is a fact 
‘scarcely worth the 
knowing, either for 
“its value or for the 
discipline of learn- 
ing; to say that its 
area is about twenty 
times the size of 
Massachusetts makes comparatively little impression, but 
when you have the children draw a map of California in 
outline and then tell them to outline upon it such states 
as they choose, and present as a result the following map 
with nine eastern states outlined in California, they have 
an idea that will never lose its effect. 


Instead of speaking of crops in the abstract, read to 


them, or tell from your observation or reading, some things 
about crops. 


For illustration, in Ventura County, California, there 
is raised upon an acre of ground, without fertilization 
and with no rain from the time seed is planted till 
beans are threshed, from three quarters of a ton to a ton 
and a half of Lima beans. It is literally impossible to 
thresh these beans by any of the old processes, simply 
because they have such quantities. The most rapid way 
ever devised before the present machinery, was for a man 
to drive a pair of horses harnessed to a buggy and lead a 
second pair of horses attached to another buggy around a 
circle at a lively trot while one man pitched bean vines, 
pods and all, upon the track for the threshing of “ hoof 
and wheel,” while two 
others sifted out the 
threshed vines and 


1 
| pods. 


But even this would 
never answer in a 
community that raised 


this year eleven million pounds of beans which must 
be threshed before the October rains. The machine 
now used threshes, winnows, and sacks seventy - five 
tons a day, and it requires a number of these to do 
the work of the community. Another illustration of the 
dependence of a community upon transportation and 
market would be the teaching of the development of the 
fruit interests of the state. 


Some children who might not be affected by the map 
of California overlaid by maps of nine other states might 
be much interested in drawing, on a small scale, a map 
of the distance from Boston to Chicago, locating New 
York, Albany, and other cities on the way. 

Select a few standard distances, as for instance: From 
Boston to New York, to Chicago, and to St. Louis; 
from Savannah to New York, to Kansas City, to Minne- 
apolis; from Omaha to Washington, to Denver, to 
Albany. 

Teachers will be surprised by the interest and ingenuity 
of children in making such drawings for themselves. 
Have confidence in them, for they are never so happy as 
when inventing. In the November number of the AMer- 
(cAN TEACHER, pages 88 to 90, will be found many aids 
for such a development of genuine interest on the part of 
pupils. 


AN INEXPENSIVE DEVICE. 


An inexpensive device or design for having a variety 
of maps always ready for use is greatly in demand. 
Maps covered with dust on a shelf in the closet are of no 
use ; they merely “ cumber 
the ground.” Maps are 
almost as essential as 
books in a schoolroom, but 
they must be usable. Su- 
perintendent Daniels, of 
Brookline, has a design 
that deserves wide use, be- 
cause of its simplicity and 
inexpensiveness. 

The map is hung bya 
cord which passes up over a 
small pulley attached toa 
bracket which projects | 
from the wall, and then 
runs down to a cleat where it fastens. The map to be 
referred to is easily lowered, and when not in use it is 


well up out of the way. 


— 
PLANTS IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


Happily the time has passed when spring was con- 
sidered the only time to teach botany. Late spring- 
time and summer in our climate is the season for blos- 
soms, but pupils should never for a moment be made or 
allowed to feel that in the study of blossoms consists the 
study of botany. Perhaps no other one of the natural 
sciences is so well calculated to develop a love of and an 
intimacy with nature. 

Our home naturalist, Dr. C. C. Abbot, in his Days Out 
of Doors, finds January as good in its way as June; and 
merely to read his suggestive cheery pages, telling of his 
walks during the months when most people mope in doors 
and lament the weather, must make every teacher who 
reads them wish to arouse in her pupils a power to see 
the things about them. 

Miss Newell’s excellent Outlines of Lessons in Botany 
gives the best of directions for winter work upon the buds 
and branches of trees, 
for botany classes. An 
equally interesting topic 
,.. for late winter and early 

A() spring study is the lives 
of herbaceous plants in 
their hibernating state. 
As Mr. Abbott says, 
upon finding in Febru- 
ary’ the dainty spring 
beauty, Cldaytonia Virginica, in blossom underneath 
some dead leaves, hosts of plants sleep during the winter 
with one eye open, ready to waken ata very little warm 
sunshine, and when we call them asleep they are all the 
time making ready for budding and 
blooming. I can, in this brief 
paper, give only the merest hints at 
the variety of work, and mention a 
few of the manifold plants, both 
wild and cultivated, that will serve 
to interest pupils in the subject 
here suggested for classes. Every 
teacher must choose for herself 
that which is most convenient and 
practicable. Almost all of the 
early flowering herbaceous plants, 
both wild and cultivated, spring 
from underground winter buds, Fic. 2. —a, old exhausted 
which contain the future stem, winter bud, containing 

new plantilet. 

leaves, and flowers, in a recogniz- 

able condition. The annexed figures give three varieties 
of forms under which these winter buds appear. The 
pupils should be urged to dig up and bring into class for 
study all the types that they can secure, whether of wild 
or cultivated plants, in February, March, and April. 
Good examples of the rootstock are iris, sweet flag, tril- 
lium, wild ginger, bloodroot. The root- 
stock is illustrated by the root of Solo- 

mon’s seal (Fig. 1.) The corm is il- 
lustrated by the spring beauty, gladi- 
olus (Fig. 2), very similar to that of 
the Indian turnip, skunk cabbage, ecro- 
cus. Examples of the bulb are to be 
found in the hyacinth, onion, dicentra, 
squill, and many lilies. If every pupil 
in the class is provided with a good 
magnifying glass, so much the better ; 
the details of the smaller buds can 
only be studied by aid of a glass, and 
time spent in making out the minute fl 
parts wrapped up in these buds will Fre. 3.—Longitudinal 


section through germ- 
be amply repaid. In some instances inating bulb of tulip. 


a longitudinal section, made kke that crovary:'p, perianth H 
of the tulip bulb in Fig. 3, will show “ ee 

many details of structure, but usually the better plan will 
be to strip off the outer scales one by one and pick to 
pieces the bud thus laid bare. For comparative study, 
specimens of hypatica, bloodroot, trillium, and early saxi- 
frage, and of such bulbs as tulips and hyacinths well 
watered, barely covered with earth, and left in a very 
warm, sunny place to develop, will throw much light, by 
their unfolding, upon the meaning of the rudimentary or- 
gans found in the undeveloped buds which the class are 


Fig. 1.—a, terminal, winter bud ; 
b, old stem; 
e, d, still older stems. 


studying. 
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Tueory and practice are always at war. 
A RADICAL lacks balance, a conservative lacks courage. 


PuiLosopny broadens, its application contracts one’s 
views. 


Keep in mind the distinctions between psychology, 
principles, methods, and devices. 


Tue force of habit was never better illustrated than in 
our editorial upon “ School Statistics,” in which Col. 
Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of “ Labor,” was 
mentioned as Commissioner of Education. 


Wuar does President Eliot mean by “secondary 
schools ’’ when he says, as at New York City recently, 
“there is a gap between the colleges and secondary 
schools which is filled only by a few academies and high 
schools ? 


ALTHOUGH you may keep in mind the fact that three- 
fourths of the children will leave school early, you should 
teach as though you hoped every child would continue 
his school privileges. The strength of the public school 
system is the fact that it inspires the pupil to look forward 
to something more to learm. 


PuaysicaL Tratninc.—How is this from a paper in 
Upper India, for a description of the beneficial effects of 
physical exercise in schools? ‘These exercises have de- 
veloped a manual dexterity, as well as a fair play of or- 
ganic juncture ; acuteness of optic nerve and a free ca- 
pacity and a reactionary digestinity has served to render 
every man with might a trencher man; a redemption 
from asmatic proximity has saved many from couching 
their own knell ; and many darkling inquests of prophy- 
lactics have become believers of the virtues of physical 
creed.” 


Get Taerr.—Pardon the slang, but whatever you 
think or do, know this, that it is little use to you or any 


one else unless you “ get there.” There is a nerve, tact, 
and good sense that is indispensable in teaching. You 
must secure and maintain good order; must be master of 
the situation; must have the respect of your pupils. 
They must be under your direction. You must influence 
them out of school as well as in; must see to it that they 
are progressing in the power to think, talk, and do. 
They must be accurate, prompt, and skillful. You must 
not only be a success, but this must be so thoroughly in 
the atmosphere that they will form the habit of suc- 


ceeding. 


ENGLIsH AND AMERICAN Pusiications.—In the year 
1889 there were 4,014 books published in this country, 
and 4,694 in England. This was a falling off of 617 in 
this country, and 266 in England. Fiction gained 68 in 
America, and 111 in England. Educational literature 
fell off 94 in America, and 73 in England. Books for 
young people fell off in America, but gained in England. 
Illustrative works fell off 25 per cent. in America and 
40 per cent. in England. Poetry fell off 40 per cent. in 
America and 20 per cent. in England. History and, 
biography fell off 25 per cent. in America and 20 per 
cent. in England. Law books gained in America 20 per 
cent , but fell off nearly 50 per cent. in England. Med- 
ical works gained a trifle in both England and America. 


Unirorm Lessons.—Dr. S. W. Dike, in a paper on 
“The Problems of the Family ” in the January Century, 
emphasized the need of the codperation of the parent with 
the public schools in order to secure the best educational 
results for the child. A writer in the New York Tribune 
suggests a system of uniform lessons for the public schools 
after the same general plan as that adapted to the Sunday 
schools, the states to combine, map out work for a year, 
and issue a series of lesson papers, this to apply to all 
subjects. It is suggested that the best educational 
thought of the country could be made available in divis- 
ing “ Lesson Helps,” and that the daily and weekly press 
would give the same assistance that they now do to Sun- 
day-school work. The country schools in remote districts 
would then be in touch with the best city schools ; an im- 
petus would be given to home education, and it would 
enable those who from sickness or other causes had been 
kept from school, to retain standing in their classes. All 
this is ingenious, to say the least. It would hardly be 
worth while to call attention to its disadvantages, but there 
are certainly some things suggested by it that must be 
attained before the schools can accomplish all the essen- 
tials for the best citizenship. We are not at all sure that 
there is not in this suggestion the germ of a grand move- 
ment. 


Tue Sr. Paut Dare. — There has been much excite- 
ment over the proposed change of date of the National 
at St. Paul. The state meetings of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, together with that of the American 
Institute of Instruction at the same time, led to a vigorous 
protest. President Canfield reopened the question and 
sent a circular to members of the board asking their 
opinion regarding a change of date. Of the seventy- 
eight members, sixty have voted. Twenty-four fa- 
vored the present date, twenty-three favored a change, 
two were indifferent, and eleven were so uncertain 
that it was difficult to classify their notes. “Of those 
who expressed themselves decidedly there was a majority 
of one for the present date, but those favoring such re- 
tention were less than one third of the entire board and 
lacked seven of being a majority of those voting. An 
analysis of the character of the letters and reasons given 
by those who favored the present date left no uncertainty 
in the minds of the president, secretary, and treasurer as 
to the advisability of making no change. With a single 
exception the railroad authorities consulted advised against 
a change ; the Minnesota local committee also earnestly 
deprecated change ; but the real reason for adhering to 
the published date was the fact that a new program would 
have been necessitated, the printing of the bulletin de- 
layed, and stationery, documents, ete., of no avail. 

There is now nothing left to be done but for all friends 


Invest Cavtiousty.—Keep a level head. Have pro- 
found respect for level-headed people. Stand in holy 
horror of that filthy itching for newness. True it makes 
one lively, but it is hardly a respectable activity. Know 
all that is going on. Be prompt to accept every genu- 
inely good thing. Keep your eyes open for the best ex- 
periments in every direction. Do not be skeptical about 
the success of anything. Assume that the chances are 
that there is virtue in every new idea, but do not make 
any investment of your pupil’s time, which is worth infin- 
itely more than money, in any stock that is not “ listed.” 
Fortunes have been made in the Bell telephone, but 
already more millions have been lost in investing in vari- 
ous electrical pretensions than have been made by Bell’s 
success, and the same general principle holds in advanced 
methods. There have been some great discoveries in the 
matter of teaching, the last few years, but already more 
precious hours have been wasted by investing in “ un- 
listed ” methods than have been gained by all the inven- 
tions. This is in no sense against the grand develop. 
ments, and we would not surrender one of them any 
more than we would surrender the telephone because of 
fortunes lost in foolish investments. Invest cautiously, 
but invest. 


Cotieces UNDER Firr.—It is the college that is being 
criticised this time. There is a very general argument 
against the college course of to-day for the business man 
of to-morrow; one, the severest, because one of the calm- 
est critics, is Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia. In an 
address before the Manufacturers’ Club he said, among 
other things : 


Surely a very small portion of the successful business men of 
this country have been college graduates, and a very small portion 
of the college graduates are successful business men. Almost every 
sound man is necessarily a business man. Can young men afford 
to spend from four to six of their best years and a very consider- 
able sum of money in a college education? Is such an education 
the best investment of their time and money ? If intending to be a 
business man, a young man can ill afford to spend the customary 
years in the old-fashioned routine of college studies, Our college 
system grew out of needs differing from those of the young men 
now intending to become business men ; this system has striven by 
gradual development during the centuries to fit itself to the de- 
mands of successive periods, and this development has been most 
marked in the recent decades. I acknowledge the immense ser- 
vice the colleges have rendered in preserving and sending for- 
ward the great models of sound thinking as well as the great 
attainments of our race; but the system is now gravely lack- 
ing in capacity to impart to those young men who aim not at the 
learned professions, but at ordinary business careers, some prelim- 
inary training for such careers. The time is now ripe for another 
step in the evolution of our college system, and to intimate that 
sound knowledge of business laws and ways is not vulgarizing, but 
is rather ennobling, and is most necessary to all young men. 


It is well for college professors to read carefully what 
such critics say, and disprove their statements by an ap- 
peal to the facts of the future by the conduct of the col- 
lege of to-day. 


THe Boston Heraup’s all the 
schemes for free advertising, by far the best we have known 
is that of the Boston Herald, which offers a first prize of 
$600, and asecond of $400, to be paid in four annual install- 
ments to the successful competitors from the members of the 
graduating class of ’90 in any high school or public acad- 
emy in Massachusetts, Maine, or New Hampshire. On 
the first Saturday of April next, any members of the grad- 
uating classes who may wish to enter the competition will 
appear at places hereafter assigned in Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Fall River, Mass. ; Concord, Nashua, and 
Hanover, N. H. ; Portland, Bangor, Lewiston, Augusta, 
and Waterville, Me. The test will be ability in English 
composition. The subjects of the compositions will be 
announced after the competitors have gathered, and three 
hours will be allowed for the writing, which must be com- 
pleted on the spot. The authors from whose writings the 
themes will be selected are Shakespeare, Coleridge, Long- 
fellow, Thackeray, Scott, Hawthorne, and Macaulay. Of 
the former, “Julius Caesar” and the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” will furnish the subjects.. Coleridge's 
“ Ancient Mariner,” Longfellow’s ‘“ Evangeline,” Thack- 


of the Association to do everything in their power to 


make the meeting a success. 


rere “ English Humorists,” Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” 


Hawthorne's “ House of the Seven’ Gables,” and Macau- 
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lay’s “Essay on Lord Clive” furnish the topics to be 
selected from those authors. This list is chosen from the 
subjects given out by the New England colleges for 
their entrance examinations next summer. The method 
adopted will afford little opportunity for “cramming,” 
the range being so wide that success will depend very 
largely upon general information regarding the works of 
these great authors. The design is to ascertain what has 
been done in the regular work of the schools, rather than 
what can be done, under pressure, on a single line in a 
short time. The committee of examiners will be W. H. 
Ladd, Chauney Hall School, Boston ; N. P. Gilman, ed- 
itor of The Literary World ; and John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Esq., editor of The Pilot. The winners of prizes will be 
allowed to choose which of the New England colleges 
they will attend. 

This movement has the hearty endorsement of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard; President Warren, of Boston 
University ; Professor Tyler, of Amherst; Professor 
Bancroft; of Brown; President Carter, of Williams ; 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth ; Head Master Water- 
house, of the English High School, Boston ; and others. 


A University Departmen: oF 
intendent MacAlister, of Philadelphia, has recently 
outlined, at the request of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the essentials of a chair of peda- 
gogy. Few men in this country could give their words 
such weight in virtue of their skill in educational work or 
reliability in professional thinking. 


The German universities have long maintained chairs of peda- 
gogy. Inthe year 1876 achair of education was organized in the 
University of Edinburg. Some years ago lectures on education 
were given for the first time in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in both of these schools lectures are now read reg- 
ularly by men eminent as teachers. The first chair of pedagogy in 
the United States was organized in 1879, in the University of Mich- 
igan, and this was followed by the establishment of professorships 
in the Universities of Wisconsin, Iowa, Cornell, and other less im- 
portant schools. The only serious attempt thus far made to furnish 
opportunity for the stady of pedagogy in the older states was the 
work done by Prof. G. Stanley Hall before his retirement from 
Johns Hopkins. Mr. J, G. Fitch, the distinguished English edu- 
cationist, has remarked that ‘‘ the great function of a university is 
to teach and to supply the world with its teachers’’; but no univer- 
sity can be truly said to perform the latter office so long as it does 
not provide adequate professional preparation for the teacher's 
work. 

The instruction should consist of the following courses: History 
of Edueation; Psychology and Its Relations to Education; The 
Science and Art of Teaching; Organization and Administration of 
School Systems; School Hygiene. 

The department should be so organized as to invite college grad- 
uates and teachers of every grade to avail themselves of its privi- 
leges, with the fewest possible restrictions. A chair of the history 
and science of education would be sufficient to begin with. The 
chair of psychology, the chair of philosophy, the chair of political 
economy, the chair of hygiene, could be made available in furnish- 
ing the additional courses required. The general course in peda- 
gogy might not extend beyond one year, but special courses could 
be formed for those desirous of more extended study. 


Tae Moruer or Wasnineton. — Marion Harland 
makes a vigorous appeal to the women of America in be- 
half of “A Disgrace a Century Old.” One hundred 
years ago the mother of George Washington died at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., at the age of 83. For forty-four years 
the grave remained unmarked by any monumental tablet. 
On May 7, 1833, an imposing procession marched 
through the streets of the quiet little town to the grounds 
inclosing the remains of the mother of Washington, and 
the President of the United States, Andrew Jackson, laid 
the corner-stone of a monument to her memory. To-day, 
fifty-seven years later, cattle graze about the base of this 
unfinished memorial, while relic hunters chisel the edges 
of this unraised shaft which lies half buried beside the 
well-laid corner-stone. If there is deeper disgrace of the 
kind we are unfamiliar with the fact. Marion Harland 
closes her appeal with these words : 


‘““T have chosen to address the house-mothers and home-dwellers 
of America directly and in my owa name, because I would talk to 
them at short range, face-to-face, and heart-to-heart. If anything 
could heighten my grateful appreciation, as woman and author, of 
the loving-kindness I have received from the many thousands who 
have allowed me to work with and for them, it would be the assur- 
ance that my sisters are one in sentiment and spirit, and that they 
will join hands with me in doing honor to this mother and matron 
to whom such abundant honor is due.’’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chautauqua Summer School, July 5-26. 

California Teachers’ Convention next week. : 

Glens Falls Sammer School, July 29 to August 16, 

Martha's Vineyard Summer School, July 14 to Aug. 1. 

President Eliot was evidently ‘rattled’ at Philadelphia. 

Saratoga, —American Institute of Instruction,—J uly 7-10. 

Easter is the time of the great meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, 
of England. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Hancock avenue, Boston, issue a new 
catalogue. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 5 Somerset street, Boston, issue a new pocket 
catalogue. 

The Pittsfield school history question has been settled by a change 
of textbook. 

Alonzo Meserve, Bowdoin School, Boston, conducts a party to 
St. Paul this summer. 

The Academy Student omitted Wesleyan as well as Brown from 
ita list of American colleges. 

To Saratoga and return, from Boston, for the American Institute 
of Instruction, $7.00,—lowest rate ever given teachers. 

A. C. Stockin, Harper Bros.’ New England manager, will assist 
in the management of the excursion to St. Paul in July. 

There are no jealousies between the different educational asso- 
ciations, state or national, in this country, which is a high compli- 
ment to all concerned. 

Samuel B. Capen’s famous report on corporal punishment is in 
the second edition, the first having been exhausted in a few days. 
Every educational leader should secure a copy. 

The Lewis School, Boston,—W. L. P. Boardman, master,—had 
a special celebration in honor of Washington’s birthday. The first 
class gave a large flag; the pupils of the lower classes gave two 
lesser flags; while the teachers and one other friend of the school 
gave a bust of Washington. 

Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, the most distinguished woman lecturer 
of the world, the most scholarly-traveled woman, will lecture in 
Music Hall, Boston, on March 24, 25, and 26, under the auspices 
of the New England Women’s Press Association. Her subjects are : 
‘Literature and Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,’ ‘‘ Queen 
Hatasu and the Women of Ancient Egypt,’’ and ‘‘ The Art of the 
Novelist.’’ Tickets from $1.50 to $2.50 for the course. Teachers 
will find in these lectures the rarest combivation of literary and 
scholastic flavor with geographical revelations that will serve them 
for a lifetime. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston, has happily utilized 
an opportunity afforded it by the completion of the topographical 
survey of Massachusetts by the United States Geological Sarvey, in 
compiling a contoured map of the region about Boston. The map 
is in the shape of a rectangle, about thirty by twenty miles, with 
Boston at the right center, extending west beyond Concord, and 
including the Blue Hills on the south, and Marblehead on the 
north,—a land area of about five hundred square miles. The 
presence of the harbor, with its varied islands and broken outline, 
renders the effect of the map a specially pleasing one. For the 
study of the topography and geology of the district the map is in- 
valuable. The scale is a mile to an inch, and the details of repro- 
duction precisely those of the survey. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute will hold its thirteenth 
annual session under most favorable auspices and with flattering 
prospects. Its membership in the three departments was 350 last 
season, representing twenty-eight states and territories. The three 
departments are the School of Methods (July 14 to Aug. 1), Elo- 
cution and Oratory (July 14 to Aug. 8), Academic Departments 
(July 14 to Aug. 15). The faculty in each department is all that 
the most critical could desire. The most noticeable features are the 
presence of Baron Nils Posse with the Ling calisthenics, Dr. C.W. 
Emerson in elocution and oratory, Dr. W. N. Hailmann in peda- 
gogies, Prof. John F. Woodhull in natural science, Sarah L. Arnold 
in primary work, Lucy Wheelock in kindergarten. There are 
many other distinguished instructors. The location, accommo- 
dations, opportunities for recreation, personnel of the school in 
teachers and pupils combine to make this a highly attractive 
place for teachers in sammer days. W. A. Mowry, Boston; C. E. 
Meleney, Somerville ; and A.W. Edson, Worcester, are, respectively, 
president, treasurer, and manager. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Bright and breezy, brave and clear, 
Strong, new life in every vein, 
March begins the rolling year, 
Starts anew the wild refrain :— 
Hark ! the cool winds fresher blow ; 
Hark ! the clear streams freer flow ; 
Hark ! the birds exultant sing,— 


Welcome, spring ! —Goodale. 


— The original Lord Fauntleroy is now in Washington at school. 

— Mr. Spurgeon has just finished the thirty-fifth volume of his 
sermons. 

— Wm. Dean Howells is said to be at work on a novel of Wash- 
ington life. 

— Jules Verne’s latest work deals with a mining speculation at 
the North Pole. 

— Mrs. James T. Fields and Sarah Orne Jewett are visiting St. 


Augustine, Fla. 


— Clinton Scollard, the poet, is professor of English literature 
at Hamilton College. 

— President Angell, of Michigan University, predicts that some 
time Chicago will become the literary center of the United States. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson intends to make his future home in 
Apia. He finds the climate of Samoa to be better for his health 
than any place he has visited. 

— Miss Helen Gladstone, vice-principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, England, is said to resemble her famous father more 
than any other of his children. 

— London University has now on its rolls 7 lady Masters of Art, 

147 Bachelors of Art, 2 Doctors of Science, 21 Bachelors of Science, 
and 8 ladies holding medical and surgical degrees. 
— One of the most important and valuable collections of postage 
stamps is in the German Imperial Post-office Museum, which con- 
tains over ten thousand postage stamps and other postal delivery 
deviees. 

— An autograph letter of Benedict Arnold recently sold at 
auction in Boston for $47.50, while one of Benjamin Franklin 
brought but $57.50; but then, Arnold’sare much more rare. How 
shall we explain the fact that John Hancock’s letter brought but 
$16, and Thomas Jefferson’s but $15, while a letter from Baron de 
Woedtke, a general of the Revolution, brought $155 ? 

— The following are the impromptu lines of a telegram sent by 
Robert Browning to George Bancroft on his eighty-seventh birth- 
day : 

4 Lonpon, Oct. 3, 1887.—To Bancroft, Newport, R. I. 

‘* Bancroft, the m i i 
Moves slowlier than the heart’s desire 
That what hand pens tongue’s self might say.”’ 

— The following extract is from a letter written from Cairo, 
Egypt, recently received from Mr. Henry M. Stanley, about his 
forthcoming book : ‘‘I believe the work will be in two volumes, 
from 450 to 500 pages each. God knows there is matter enough, 
but I would wish to deal very lightly with the whole from Zanzibar 
to Yambuya, thatthe book might be of as high interest as the main 
theme. .... I have six notebooks filled with matter extremely 
interesting. Three long chapters are already written. I have a 
number of most interesting photographs of scenery, sketches of 
incidents, scenery, etc., and maps will be a prominent feature, I 
hope it will be ready in May.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


PROMISING. 


When Jones was a boy 

He was not very bad, 
And every one said, 

He’s a promising lad.”’ 
And when he outgrew 

Each plaything and toy, 
His friends always said, 

‘* He’s a promising boy.’’ 


Then when he’d grown up, 

And in business began, 
His creditors said, 

** He’s a promising man.”’ 
They tried to collect 

On each overdue bill ; 
They didn’t succeed, 

And he’s promising still. 

A want that is felt,—a new hat. 


Mie foe Tique.—‘* Will you get me a little ginger ale, Mr. 
Slow 

an a ae is it you are so fond of ginger ale, Miss 
Tique 

iss Ann Tique (with a meaning smile).—‘‘ I enjoy hearing it 

pop so much.”’ 

Only a question of time,— What o’clock is it ? 

A grave responsibility,—the sexton’s. 

Mantel clocks are offered as striking features of the spring trade. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Principal Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 
and Training School : —I desire to express my appreciation of your 
valuable JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 
I esteem them highly, and believe they have no superiors in this 
country. 

A. R. TaYLor, Principal State Normal School, Emporia, Kans.: 
—We find the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and the AMERICAN 
TEACHER helpful in almost every department of our work, and 
feel that they are invaluable to teachers in the public schools of 
this country. 

Gro. W. TWITMYER, Superintendent, Honesdale, Pa. :—I have 
read every issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION from the first 
one of Jan. 2, 1875, to the present, and the fifteen bound volumes 
on my shelves contain the best and most helpful articles that have 
been written on educational subjects during the last fifteen years. 
The JOURNAL’S fearless and judicial discussions of the various 
educational questions have reflected the most mature and advanced 
thought, and have rendered the cause of general education most 
substantial service. Every issue contains something helpful and 
suggestive. The JOURNAL and the AMERICAN TEACHER are 


both for me professional necessities. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROMOTIONS. 


If there is any one thing badly needed among teachers and school 
officers, it is courage to carry out their convictions. For want of 
this, our schools are made to endure ills so long as they are suffer- 
able. The evils of our school system have to be criticised by the 
press and discussed in educational meetings, until a patient and 
long suffering public grow tired waiting for them to be remedied. 
This conservative spirit causes us ‘‘ to suffer the ills we have ”? long 
after the danger of *‘ fleeing to those we know not of’’ is past. 

The continued use of written examinations as a test for promo- 


tion, long after the evil resulting from the practice has been 
acknowledged by all, is an illustration of this conservatism. It ia 
not claimed that written tests should be abolished, nor is it claimed 
that they may not have served a good purpose asa standard for 
promotion, but it is claimed that the evils growing out of such a 
use of written examinations have become so great that the practice 
has outlived its usefulness. 
This objectionable plan of promoting pupils has been abolished 
in the schools of Indianapolis, and a more rational one has been 
adopted. ‘he schools have jast passed throngh the first promotion 
under the new system. From present indications, it seems that 
this is one of the most progressive steps taken in these schools for 
many years. The new plan has been favorably received by pupils, 
patrons, teachers, and school officers. T. G. ALFORD. 


GREEN-EYED JEALOUSY. 


I find the following in a recent number of the JouRNAL: “‘ With 
whom did the expression, ‘Green-eyed monster,’ a common per- 
sonification of jealousy, originate?’’ This is Shakespeare’s ex- 
pression io “‘ Othello, or the Moor of Venice,’”’ Act III. scene 3, 

Othello, a valiant Moor, has won the affections of Desdemona, 
the daughter of Brabantio, a senator of Venice, and married her, 
unknown to her father. On hearing of the marriage, Brabantio is 
greatly irritated, and summons Othello before the dake and sena- 


tors, when the Moor jastifies his conduct, and is sent to Cyprus to 
command the Venetian forces against the Tarks, who have dis- 
patched a fleet against Cyprus. Othello arrives at Cyprus, where 
Desdemona, by previous arrangement, follows him. Here Iago, 
who is a villain of the deepest dye, plots with Roderigo, a foolish 
Venetian, against Othello and his lieutenant Cassio. Othello, in- 
cited to the act by Iago, murders Desdemona, and stabs himself, 
falling dead by her side. Iago, who completes his career of crime 
by stabbing his wife Emilia, is condemued to the torture as a 
punishment for his wicked actions. 

The expression quoted above comes in as a part of the intriguing 
plot of lago in working upon the feelings of Othello by awakening 
his jealousy of Cassio, though ostensibly urging him not to be 
jealous. He says: 

**O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-ey'd monster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.’’ R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


Credit to M. A. H., Somerville, Mass. ; and K., Medford, Mass. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


To “FE. L. F.’’: Professor Pickering, of Harvard University, 
discredits the report from Vienna that ‘‘ The star of Bethlehem”’ 
is again to be visible this year, being its seventh appearance since 
the birth of Christ. He says: ‘‘ The report is probably the unaa- 
thorized revival of an old rumor that this star, erroneously called 
the ‘star of Bethlehem,’ was to make its appearance, but as thie 
statement has been made several times since 1884, when the star 
was looked for by some astronomers, there is doubtless nothing in 
it. The star was the one discovered by Tycho Brahe in 1572, and 


was named fur him. I+ appsared quite enddenly in the constella 
tion of Casseopeia, and hal a brilliancy greater than that of any 
of the planets, so mach so that it was visible in the daytime. I: 
was believed by s:me that this star had appeared in the same posi- 
tion 512 years before, or io 1260, and aywuming this interval of ap- 
pearance to be correct, it would have been visible about the time 
of the Christian era, and it was thas termed the atar of Bethlehem 
If its return was afrer 312 years, the time of its reappearance would 
have been in 1854, but nothing has yet been seen of it. Such a 
phenomenon at the present day would have the highest value to as- 
tronomical sciwace, for by the usa of modern instraments observa- 
tions could bs taken and information be gathered that would be of 
the greatest assistance in « series of experiments now in progress. 
There is, h»wever, so mach doubt ia the matter that it is of little 
use to surmise as to the star's reappearance,’”’ 


ALGEBRA, 


The teaching of algebra being one of the important elements in 
our school work, perhaps the following points on the binomial 
theorem will be of interest to some: . 

In addition to the simple theorem of developing any power of a 
binomial whose terms are of the first power and coefficients are 
one, | suggest that a wider application of the theorem be made to 
binomials whose terms are of any power and coefficients are greater 
than one, as — 255), 

1. The number of terms in any power of a bionomial is always 
one more than the number of units expressed by the exponent of 
the required power. 

2. The terms of any power of a binomial that represents the sum 
of two quantities are all positive. The even terms of any power of 
® binomial that represents the difference between two quantities, 
are negative, and the odd terms positive, counting from the left. 

3. The leading letter is found in all the terms except the last, and 
enters the first term with an exponent equal to its own multiplied 
by the exponent of the required power, and decreases by its own ex- 
ponent each successive term toward the right. The following letter 
is found in all the terms except the first, and enters with its own 
exponent and increases by its own exponent each successive term 

toward the right, 


4. The coefficient of the first term is the coefficient of the leading 
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raised to its required power, and any succeeding coefficient is 
by the of the coefficient of next pre- 
ceding term and the exponeut of the leading letter of that term, by 
the coefficient of the following letter of the original binomial, and 
dividing by the number of the term multiplied by the exponent of 
the leading letter of the original binomial times the coefficient of 

e r. 
== 729a% — 29160” + 4860a1¢ — 4320a!? 
+ 2160a* — 576a* + 640”. } 

Thas to find the coefficient of the third term multiply the oo- 
efBcient of the next preceding term (216) by the exponent of the 
leading letter of that term (20) equals 53320; this, times the co- 
efficient of the following letter in the origioal biaomial (2) = 116- 
640, and divided by the number of the term (2) times the exponent 
of the leading letter in the origina! binomial times the coefficient of 
thet letter or 3 X 4 X 2 = 24. 116610 + 24 = 4860, the required 
coefficient. 

After a little practice pupils will see these points and be able to 
apply them as easily as the theorem in ite modified form. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


THE LAUREATE’S SALARY. 


There has been considerable discussion in some of our journals 
recently as to who will be Lord Tennyson’s successor as poet lau- 
reate. As the laureate is at present in good health and spirits, the 
discussion seems not only premature, but somewhat discourteous. It 
is to be hoped it will be a long while before it will be necessary to 
appoint any successor, for there appears to be no one fit to step into 
the shoes of Tennyson. Of course, every one has his favorite poet, 
and every one thinks his favorite the only one fit to wear the laurel 
crown. There is, after all, little bat honor connected with the 
post. It isan ancient office. Considerably over six hurdred years 
ago, in the reign of Henry III., the *‘ King’s Versifier’’ was paid 
one hundred shillings annually, and I do not suppose this officer 
occupied a higher post than the King’s fool did in those days 
James the First paid his laureate one hundred marks a year, and 
Charles [. increased the salary to one hundred ponnds, with one 
tierce of Canary Spanish wine *‘ to be taken out of the king's store 
of wines yearly.”? The remuneration of the laureate hes remained 
the same ever since, but Iam not clear whether Lord Tennyson 
still draws a tierce of wine annually from the cellars at Windsor 
Castle. I should think in all probability he received the money 
value for it. The laureate is scarcely expected to sing to order in 
the present day. If he were bis salary is terribly insufficient. It 
must be borne in mind that one hundred pounds a year in the days 
of Charles I. was a very different thing to one hundred pounds in 
1890. Why, an indastrious versifier could easily make that sum by 
contributing to the journals and magazines of the day. However, 
't ia an age for the abolishment of ancient offices, old customs, and 
venerable institutions, and I should not be at all surprised if, when 
Lord Tennyson has done with the post, it should be abolished.— 
The Book Buyer. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To “‘ Jalia B.’’: Hares are very wild in March. » a 


— Is Pierre or Sioux City the capital of So. Dakota? TEXAS. 


— The origin of ‘‘ April Fool’’ puzzles mse. Can you explain 
it ? KLEIN, 


— I wish to know the postoffive address of Alfred Tennyson. 
Can some querist inform me ? FREEPORT. 


— Of what nationality is Jules Verne ? Until recently I had 
supposed he was a Frenchman. Juia S. 


— Will you please tell me in the ‘‘ Queries’’ the origin of the 
proverb, ‘‘ Love ms, love my dog’’ ? N. D. S. 


— To ‘‘ Stickney ’’: The term Bachelor of Arts probably refers 
to the disputants of a echool before the first degree is conferred, 
which in Spanish are called bachi/lis. Nep B. 


— To ‘‘ De Witt’’: The barber and the surgeon were originally 
ore and the same. One stripe was supposed to represent a stream 
of blood and the other a stream of lather. The evenness of the 
stripes probably bad the bandage idea ia mind. Max, 


— To “ Bath”: No satisfactory explanation of the expression 
“‘apple-pie order’’ has been given. Attempts have been made to 
credit it to the French @ plis, that is, folded in plates; but it prob- 
ably originated with some housewife, through whom it found its 
way into popular phrase. J. E. W. 


— To “ Myrtle’: The total of languages and dialects spoken 
extends iato the thousands,—upward of 3,060, as computed by 
Adeluny nearly half a century ago, although the number of lan- 
guages quite distinct in their nature does not exceed 850, Latest 
researches in philology divide the languages of the world into classes 
as follows: Papuan, Hottentot, Caffre or Bantu, Negro, Austra- 
lian, Malayo-Polynesian, Turanian or Mongolian, Arctic, American 
Dravidian, Nubian, Mediterranean,—12. MEDICO, 


— Please insert in the JoURNAL the following questions :— 
1. Who was the author of ‘‘ Chevy-Chase’’ ? 
2. Who was the author of the following lines : — 


“ Trath, not eloquence, is to be sought for,— 
Search not who spoke this or that, : 
Bat what is 
8. What is the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ Such is life’’ ? 


4. Who said, ‘‘ Knowledge is power’ ? Ss. M. 


=~ If the unlearned may criticise Dr. Fitch's lan i 
article on American Schools,” I would like to 
French word in wrifing for English people, on an English topic 
and that word, too, one that is not in common use. He says the 
American teacher begins to use the blackboard behind his estrade 
Now, an American teacher never had an estrade in his echoolroom. 
His desk or table stands on a platform, and I think Dr. Fitch ann 


see how much more appropriate ig the English word in an English 
paper. A FRIEND. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
| Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunTon, LL.D.) 


THIRTY-FIFTH LECTURE, 
Elementary Language Lessons. 


There is a marked distinction between language lessons and gram- 
mar. The aim of language lessons is the art of correct speaking 
and writing. Art begins with an effort to do, and is perfected by 
practice in doing. The aim of grammar is a scientific knowledgs 
of language as such. Science begins with an analysis of the 
processes of art, and is perfected by directing art. As art always 
precedes science, the use of language is first learned, and the ang. 
lytic knowledge of language itself is learned later. But when 
grammar is once learned, it assists the art of speech in two ways; 
by it speech is criticised, and by it speech is directed. 

There are two kinds of language lessons, oral and written. 1, By 
oral language lessons the pupil is tanght to speak. Speech is the 
vehicle of thought; it is not a series of senseless sounds. When. 
ever the child is required to speak, it should be for the purpose of 
expressing a thought which exists in his own mind. He should 
never be asked to fit a word to other words to make a sentence, 
This belongs to grammar, if it belongs anywhere. Oral lessons in 
language should begin with the child's first instruction in school 
and continue to the end. 2. Written language lessons are to give 
the pupil the ability to write good English. Writing is at first 
merely another form of expressing what has already been expressed 
orally ; ultimately it becomes a means of expressing thought directly, 
At first teach the child how to write what he says. 

Language lessons should be so planned as to give the pupil facility 
in the use of all the parts of speech in all their forms. This use of 
forms should include person, number, gender, case, mood, and 
tense. All the idioms of the language are to be made familiar by 
use. All this requires a systematic teacher's guide, or bandbook. 
Without such guide we teach some things too much, in school, and 
others not at all. 

Language lessons may be of three kinds. 1, Some language 
lessons constitute an integral part of other lessons, and cannot be 
separated from them in time. These come mainly in the first years 
of school life, but are never to be wholly discontinued. The 
subje.zts for these embrace all lessons,—plants, animals, color, read- 
ing, whatever lessons are given. The method of giving these 
lessons is free conversation upon the subject matter of the lessons, 
and the answering by the pupils in complete sentences. 2. Some 
language lessons are to follow and be the outgrowth of other lessons, 
After the study of a plant has been finished, the pupil may be 
required to describe it. So of lessons on animals. Or the mode 
of life may be described. After a geography lesson may come a 
description of persons or places. The pupil may describe arith- 
metical processes, or give explanations. The treatment of the 
reading lesson in this way is important. With younger children 
the matter of the lesson should be recalled by questions, broken 
into proper divisions, and narrated by the pupil; later he should 
first make his own analysis and then give his own narration. 
3. Language lessons may be entirely independent of other instruo- 
tion, Of this kind I mention three sorta: a. Committing literature 
to memory. Selections for this purpose should include poetry, for 
the cultivation of the imagination and taste, and to store the mind 
with beantiful expressions; and prose, to fix elegant diction in the 
miod. Matter thus treated should be of a high order. 5. Compo- 
sition writing. In the case of youfig children, this should always 
follow oral lessons; but the older pupils should be thrown more 
upon their own resources. c. Reading good literature. Nothing 
can take the place of the reading of good books. If this is omitted 
the pupil’s stock of words and phrases is meager. 

Elegant English is a plant of slow growth. Be patient. Require 
but little at a time; long exercises result in carelessness. The 
object of language lessons is to fix the habit of correct speaking and 
wiiting ; and habits result from much practice. Language 
are for the benefit of the pupils; therefore let the children speak 
and write. Language is d:s'gned to express thought; hence the 
pupil should not be merely talking, but rather telling the trath. 
There should be no wandering on forever. All other lessons should 
be made to assist, and not injure the pupil’s language. 


THIRTY-SIXTH LECTURE, 

Language teaching has undergone about the same transforma- 
tions in Germany and America. In either country one would not 
have to go back a great many years to find but little instruction in 
the mother tongue. When such instruction was introduced it con- 
sisted for a long time of the teaching of grammar and exercises to 
illustrate grammatical principles. Then came a strong reaction 
against this false method, and grammar as a acience was almost 
banished from the schools, and language lessons took its place. 
This was followed by another reaction, and we are now striving ' 
find the proper medium between the extremes of no grammar and 
all grammar, 

The present opinion of all well-informed school men is that !aa- 
guage lessons and grammar both have their place in the school. 
Language lessons are adapted to the capacities and needs of the 
younger children, while the science of grammar should be learned 
by the older pupils. Language lessons make the learning of g™4™- 
mar easier, and a knowledge of grammar assists the acquisition of 
& practical use of language. 

Grammar is not merely the science of forms of words, nor of the 
arrangement of words, nor of the logical arrangement of ideas and 
thoughts. It embraces all these elements, and includes the follow- 
ing departments: Orthoepy, orthography, etymology, #yot#*, and 
prosody. It furnishes rales usefal in criticising speech, in direct 


ing speech, and in understanding literature. ald 
The principle of edgeation which, more than sny other sho 
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guide the teacher of grammar is the following: Induction should 
always precede deduction. This law is to be applied in teaching 
the parts of speech, properties of words, sentences, and every other 
department of grammar. 

The application of this principle may be seen in the method of 
teaching adverbs. These are the steps: (1) Awaken thoughts 
which require adverbs to express them; (2) Have these thoughts 
expressed ; (3) Direct attention to the use and property of ad- 
verbs; (4) Name the adverbs; (5) Let the children state their in- 
duction that all words having the discovered property are adverbs ; 
(6) Let the children apply their knowledge deductively by finding 
adverbs. 

Another application may be seen in the teaching of number as a 
property of nouns and pronouns, as shown by the following 
synopsis : 

I. The generic property of number. 

1, Examples of words meaning one and more than one. 

2. Directing attention to the use and property of these words. 

3. Naming the discovered property numbers, 

Il. The specific properties of number. 
1. The singular. 
(a) Examples of singular nouns and pronouns, 
(6) Directing attention to their use and special property. 
(c) Naming the property the singular number. 
2. The plaral. 
(a) Examples of plural nouns and pronouns, 
(b) Calling attention to their use and special property. 
(c) Naming the property the p/ural number. 
IIL. Deductive application. 
1. Finding singular nouns and pronouns. 
2. Finding plural nouns and pronouns. 
IV. Means of expressing number. 

1. The forms of words,—ending, ete, 

2. The use with verbs, ete. 

Teach no rules till they are inductions from the pupil’s own 
observation, 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


Arrangements have been made at 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
to organize a Yale Southern Club, to advance the interests of Yale 
in the South, to foster good feeling between the students of the two 
sections, and to unite the Southern students at Yale in social inter- 


course. Until 1885 the attendance of Southern students was small, 
but since that time there has been a great increase, and there are 
now more than one hundred from that section. ——A change in the 
curriculum is under consideration by the faculty, which will affect 
the present arrangement of prescribed and elective studies. The 
senior courses in philosophy under ex-President Porter, Professor 
Ladd, and Mr. Danean, are to be readjusted and increased. This 
necessitates the change of the senior prescribed course in ethics and 
psychology to the junior year. The present junior class will take 
up these studies in the coming spring term. Certain junior studies 
will be thrust into the sophomore year, and to bring this about, the 
present course in mechanics, which in the past has been studied 
from January to June, will be terminated at the end of the winter 
term in March, when astronomy, a janior study hitherto, will be 
taken up for the rest of the college year. 
Very recently 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
has been the recipient of two substantial gifts. The most impor- 
tant of these is a sum of money sufficient to purchase the library of 
the late Dr. Bauer, of Leipsic, Germany. Thie library consists of 
over 8,000 volumes. A large proportion of the books are writings 
and criticisms on the Oid Testament and other Oriental literature, 
comprising the most valuable works obtainable on those subjects. 
The other gift is in connection with the department of physica, of 
which Dr. Crew, late of Johns Hopkins, is at the head. The 
amonnt is not limited to any sum, but the donor promises to equip 
the physical laboratory with the approved apparatus of every kind 
in which it is wanting. 
The collection of coins at 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
has received substantial addition from Rev. Marcus L. Taft, Wesleyan, 
73, of Brooklyn. The collection numbers upward of 1,500 speci- 


mens, including a large number of ancient sword coins, which an- 
tedate the Christian era by several centuries, and which are now 
obtained only in digging up old graves into which they were form- 
erly thrown. Every dynasty is represented, and of the more recent 
dynasties every emperor, in some cases by a considerable number 
of coins. There are also a great many duplicates, which will be 
kept for exchange. 
The buildings of the 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
have been totally destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at over 
$500,000. Preparations had been made for the annual conversa- 


zione, at which 2,000 persons were expected to be present, and it 
was just before the guests began to arrive, at 7 o’clock, that the 
fire broke out. All the buildings were destroyed. The library, 
worth $100,000; the museum, with its rare specimens and curiosi- 
ties; the valuable documents of Dr. Wilson, president of the uni- 
versity; chemical apparatus, mathematical instruments, furniture, 
and utensils, were destroyed. There was no fire alarm in the build- 
ing, and the nearest fire hydrant was 1,000 feet away. The uni- 
versity was built in 1860. Sir Adam Wilson, the president, was 
carried from the university grounds physically prostrated. 
JOHN HARVARD, JR. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
{Owing to the present variety in the size and ; ’ 


co.tom of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures o 
books in inches, the number first given roy the fength.} 4 


Conversations In A Stupro.. By W. W. Story. 2 vols. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 7x4}. Price, $1.25 each. 

, Under the guise of talks with a congenial friend, Mr. Story. has 
given a book whose merits are threefold: it is a pleasant store- 
house of information which a wide range of reading only could put 
into our possession, if gleaned by ourselves; it shows a style of con- 
versation worthy of the name, and is not a collection of idle chat- 
terings, into which modern exchange of words—one cannot say 
thoughts—seems to be drifting ; it urges so emphatically a clear and 
thoughtful use of the English language, in conversation as well as 
in writing,—a use it practices while advocating. 

Ostensibly pursuing the theme of art in its two branches, sculpture 
and painting, many by-plays of speech lead them into winding 
paths from which they extricate themselves cleverly by original the- 
ories and ingenious arguments. 

The varied subjects discussed in the ‘‘ Conversations’’ flow into 
each other as easily as the waters of the tiny brook into the swell- 
ing river, and the river into the ocean; and when the waters seem 
to be growing too deep, the course is steered into a snug harbor of 
anecdote, avd new fitlds are explored. 

Mallet, in whose modeling studio the conversations take place, on 
being congratulated by his friend Belton on having ‘‘ an occupation 
which in itself is a constant delight,’’ leads the discussion of various 
kinds of labor to the desire of retired sea-faring men to return to 
their old life; then to the fascination the ocean has for many, while 
for others it is an object of dread and dislike; then to the compara- 
tive pronunciations of the Lonian Sea, by the Greeks and by the 
English-speaking peoples; and so to the pronunciation of ancient 
Greek and ancient literary Latin. They enter thoroughly into the 
latter, and review the claims of ‘‘ Sisero,’’ ‘‘ Kikero,’’ and the 
modern Italian ‘‘ Chichero’’ to adoption as the correct rendering 
of Cicero,”’ 

Shakespeare’s works are discussed, with many appropriate quo- 
tations, and the question of doubtful identity with Lord Bacon is 
not omitted, the arguments used to prove that Shakespeare was 
himself, and that Lord Bacon was not the creative genius of the 
world-famed dramas, being effective. 

The refined taste and genuine appreciation of whatever is sound 
and sweet in art and literature is so strong in these friends that we 
cannot help feeling they are our friends, and that we are listening to 
their voices. 

The vicious tendency of the majority of modern French literary 
productions is condemned by them; the unceasing energy and de- 
votion to work of Michael Angelo is admired and commended ; 
much interesting information regarding the longevity of artists and 
authors of ancient Greece and Rome is given; the comparative 
merits of many celebrated men of the Middle and Modern Ages are 
discussed, and they do not lack courage to place Raphael below the 
first rank of greatness, though they realize there are dangers in 
such a decision; the prices paid in the early centuries for works 
of art as compared to the prices paid to-day is interestingly stated ; 
an idea of the luxury of ancient Greece and Rome is formed by such 
things as the price paid by Alexander for his famous Bucephalus,— 
nearly twenty thousand dollars,—the cost of one of Nero’s carpets,one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, approximately, and one 
pearl bought by Julius Cesar for twenty-seven thousand dollars ; 
the mysterious fascination of incantations and charms is touched 
upon, and a book recommended to those who wish to inquire into 
the subjects, though the book La Haute Magie, by Abbé Constant 
(under his pseudonym of Elephas Levi), is said to be vague and in- 
sinuating ; a curious theory about the origin of many of our old nur- 
sery rhymes is dealt with ; some very sensible things are said about 
so-called spiritual manifestations; the powers of memory of various 
famous people are related; some good things are said about the 
spelling and pronunciation of English words, and instead of advo- 
cating phonetic spelling, they prefer a restoration of the forms of 
many words, as used in Chaucer's time; as, messager and passager, 
for messenger and passenger ; eyen as the plural of eye, on the same 
principle as oxen rather than ores; asken, withouten, and silvern. 

One is much inclined to agree with Mallet, when he says, speak- 
ing of official and diplomatic dress,—after having told his friend 
Belton that ‘‘ American ministers at foreign courts are now prohib- 
ited from wearing the distinctive diplomatic dress ordained by cus- 
toms of all nations’’—-‘“The courts of Europe have decreed that on state 
occasions and presentations this dress shall be obligatory. To comply 
with this requisite, to conform to this universal usage, involves no 
loss of dignity or principle.’’ He goes on to state that many amus- 
ing and even disgraceful scenes have been caused by diplomats 
from our country to foreign courts not being recognized as such by 
guards on state occasions, who not seeing the diplomatic dress, re- 
fused to accept the minister’s word as to his identity. 

The interesting scale of proportion in drawing and modeling the 
human figure which is explained, will doubtless furnish many val- 
uable hints to artists. 

The workis in two volumes, and at the end of the second one a 
complete index to subjects and persons mentioned is added, making 
reference easy. The whole tone of these ‘‘ Conversations’’ is so 
wholesome, they embody so much practical good sense, are en- 
livened by such bright, happy touches, often becoming really poetic, 
they teach such justness of criticism regarding the best efforts of 
every one honestly striving towards a worthy end, that they cannot 
fail to be morally as well as intellectually instructive. 


Fractions. A Teachers’ Manual of Objective and Oral 
Work. By Helen F. Page. Boston: Ginn & Co. 47 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Fractions. Color Diagrams for Use with the Above. Same 
Author, Publisher, and Price. 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And fractions drive me mad.”’ 


With all the modern arts and devices, fractions remain, as in ye 
olden time, enough to unbslance the minds of children or teachers 
who attempt to secure accuracy and rapidity in all their complica- 
tions. We have many times expressed sarprise that there has 
been so little attempt to employ methods and intensify results. 


virtue in these things,’ the means is here provided for the highest 

results in the shortest time, at almost noexpense. In the ‘‘ Pupils’ 

Edition’? are some 1,000 pictures illustrating fractions, most of 

them brilliantly colored. In the ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition ’’ is an almost 

interminable supply of examples in fractions to be worked through 
the use of these fraction pictures. We can see no excuse for serious 
difficulty or waste of time in teaching fractions hereafter. 

First Lessons in Greek. Adapted to the grammar of 
Goodwin, and to that of Hadley as revised by Frederick D. For- 
est Allen. By James Robinson Boise. Revised with additions 
by Judson G. Pettengill. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 7 34x 5. 
Price, $1.25. 

Anything from the pen of Dr. Boise commands attention from 
classical teachers. The present volume is a revision, after nearly 
agcore of years, of a work which when first offered to the public 
met with recognition as of sterling worth. Under the hand of the 
principal of the Ann Arbor High School it has been adapted to the 
very important changes made necessary by the progress of Greek 
textual criticism, which progress has been mirrored in the later 
grammars. In method almost no change appears. The clear 
type and liberal spacing give the little volume a cheerful look and 
commend it to those who have to burn the midnight oil. Bat with 
all the manuals for introducing pupils to the study of the language, 
there is still a lack. The ideal beginner’s book in Greek is yet to 
be published. 

Heatta Notes ror Stupents. By Burt G. Wilder, 
BS.,M.D. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 75 pp., 5} x3}. 
Price, 20 cents. 

We wish that the phrase mu/tum in parvo had not been worn till 
it is meaningless where nothing else applies. This certainly is 
much, very much, in little, very little, space. There is not a 
wasted word. It tells how to choose a room; provide drainage; 
what, how, and when to eat and drink; how to buy food and pre- 
pare it; what good drinking water is and how to obtain it; how to 
care for the body, waking and sleeping; how to care for the eyes; 
all about alcoholic drinks, tobacco, cigarettes, etc., etc. 


AND ForRMATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
By Lorenzo Burge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 132 pp., 5} x3}. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book relates when, where, under what circumstances, for 
what purpose, and by whom the Hebrew Scriptures were written, 
as obtained from the writings of that eminent Persian nobleman 
and historian, Nehemiah, who was appointed governor of Palestine 
B. C, 445. The appendix recites the prophecies sustained in the 
histories of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, and contains a review of 
the radical views of the Bible. It isa fresh, interesting, and use- 
ful little volume. 


PracticAL FoR INTERMEDIATE AND Hian 
ScHOoLs AND TEACHERS’ INstiTUTES. By E. R. Booth, 
A.B, Chicago: A. Flanagan. 56 pp., 8x54. 

The one sentence that springs to our lips while closing this book 
is, ‘‘ This means business.’’ Thirty-three pages are devoted to 
pronunciation ; thirty-two to spelling; forty-eight to the study of 
words, under the heading of lexicology ; twenty-seven to etymology ; 
forty-eight to syntax; sixty-one to composition; and sixty to liter- 
ature. Each of these six departments stands by itself, and is 
treated in an earnest, comprehensive, skillful manner. There are 
really six textbooks in one convenient book, and into each the author 
has put as much of himself, the fruit of his thought and research, 
as though he had made no other. 


Tue Educational Gazette Company, New York, publish 


a 54-page pamphlet upon Form Study and Drawing (35 cents), con- 
taining 310 questions and answers and a few simple rules for 
sketching objects. 


Tue Exchange Printing Company of New York pub- 
lish, in paper covers, a volume upon How to Preserve Health 
(344 pp.), an available handbook of hygiene and “‘ sickroom assist- 
ance.’’ The author says in the preface that he whose taste runs to 
quackery and old woman’s gossip will find little satisfaction in the 
book, and with a confidence that is heroic says that he who is acces- 
sible to the voice of reason, to science, and to ripe experience, 
** cannot fail of becoming an apostle to its teachings.”’ 


- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Boyhood and Youth of Goethe (Vols. I. and IT.); translated by 
John Oxenford; price, $2.00.—Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public 
Education; by John C. Henderson; price, $1.75.——Health Notes; by 
Burt G. Wilder; price, 20 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Boston: C. H. Kilborn. 

A German Reader; by Edward 8. Joynes; price, $1.00, Bostou: 
D.C. Heath & Co. 

Experimental Physics; by Albert L. Arey; price, 75 cents. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Jeanne d’Arc; by A. de Lamartine; edited by Albert Baviere; price, 
40 cents,—~La Metromanie; by Alexander Piron; price, 40 cents. 
Boston: D C Heath & Co. 

The Empire: A Complete History from Roman Times to the Present 
Day; price, $1.25.—Higher Grade English; price, 50 cents. New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

Model Methods of Teaching Composition; by John G. Donaldson. 
New York: John B. Alden. 

The Puritan Spirit; by Rev. R. 8. Storrs; price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Congregational 8. 8. and Pub. Society. 

Practical English; by E. R. Booth, A. B. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

Public School Music Course (Six Books); by Charles E, Whiting; 
price, Books No. 1 to 5, 25cents each; Book No. 6, 54 cents, —— Frey- 
tag’s Ausdem Staat Friedrich’s des Grossen; edited by Herman 
Hagar ; price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. . 

ow to Preserve Health; by Louis Barkan, M.D. New York: Ex- 
change Printing Co. 

Form Study and Drawing; by John Warren Ball and Mary Isabel 
Gilmore; price, 35 cents. Richacter, N. Y.: Educational Gazette Co. 

A Teacher's Manual of Objective and Oral Work; by Helen F. Page; 
rice, 35 cents —~ Color Diagrams for Use in Connection with The 

eacher’s Manual of Objective and Oral Work; by Helen F. Page; 
price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Report of the Commission on Industrial Education to the Legisla- 


ture of Peonsylvania. Harrisburg, Pa.: Edwin K. Meyers. 


should examine [feath’s New German Dictionary. 


In Two Parts. German-English and English - German. 


This Dictionary is concise, complete, represente the latest scholarship, and is sold at a low price. 


ach word has been carefully translated, and ite use illustrated by numerous idioms. In the English- 


German part the treatment of synonyms is so clear that students will be greatly aided in selecting from several German words the one needed. 
= diapah We confidently believe that this is the most desirable German Dictionary in the market for School and College. 
piece of work. It will prove Pror. H. 8. Wuirr, Corneil University: It is remarkably fresh and qemerennve, Tt 


Pror. CALVIN THOMAS, University of Michigan: A first-rate 


adequate for all ordinary purposes in school and college, and the wonder is how so good a diction- 


ary can be sold so cheap. : 
| Specimen 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, : : : : 


ought to be widely employed. 


should greatly improve the character of the study of German in the scheols, where the 


pages sent free on application. Sample copies sent on receipt of above price. 


Boston, 


New York, and Chicago. 


invented most ingenious methods for object-teaching in fractions, : 
but some teachers failed to appreciate the effort. } 
| Here we have, in an almost absurdly economical form, the entire H 
| scheme of fraction teaching by colored circles, and ‘‘if there be any 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18, California Association, Los Angeles. 

March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lineoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

March 21-22, Central Illinois Association, Quincy. 

March 21-22, Northern Illinois High School Association, Ottawa. 
March 31-April 4, Winnebago County (Ill.) Institute, Rockford. 
March 31, Teachers’ Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

March 26-28, South Indiana Association at Aurora. 

April 50-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-9, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga. 

July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsyille. 

July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St. Paul. 


ILLINOIS. : 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

The annual Institute of Winnebago County Teachers will be held 
at Rockford, March 31 to April 4. Special attention will be given 
at this meeting to preparation for teaching physiology and hygiene, 
in accordance with the new law. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held its regular winter meet- 
ing at Bloomingtov, Feb. 7and 8. The most important action 
was the establishment of a bureau to arouse the public sentiment of 
the state on all important public school matters. The committee 
appointed at the October meeting reported the following plan, 
which was adopted: ‘‘ That the Club elect from its number twelve 
members, to constitute a bureau to collect and disseminate educa- 
tional statistics, information, and views. That an executive com- 
mittee of three members be elected from the above whose daty shall 
be to (practically) carry out the work and plan of the bureau. 
That one person be elected in each county to assist in the publica- 
tion of articles prepared by the board.’’? The following are the 
names of the twelve members selected by vote on the recommenda- 
tion of the nominating committee: Supt. Geo. W. Oldfather, of 
Knox County; Prin. J. C. Seullin, of Peoria; Supt. James Ker- 
rick, of Edgar County; Supt. Geo. R. Shawhan, of Champaign 
County; Supt. O. E. Latham, of Danville; Supt. D. B. Pittsford, 
of Tazewell County; Prof. Chas. De Garmo, of the Normal Univer- 
sity; Prin. Wm. Jenkins, of Mendota; Supt. J. H. Collins, of 
Springfield; Geo. P. Brown, of Bloomington; Supt. A. G. Lane, 
of Cook County; and Supt. E. A. Gastman, of Decatur. From 
this number Prof. Chas. De Garmo, Supt. J. H. Collins, and Supt. 
Geo. R. Shawhan were elected by the Club to be the executive 
board. The bureau were directed by the Club to give immediate 
attention to the dissemination of intelligence in regard to the nature 
and operation of the present compulsory law. Another subject im- 
posed upon the bureau by the action at Peoria is the arousing of 
a public sentiment favorable to the election of the very best men in 
the several counties to the office of county superintendent next fall. 
The committee, consisting of Deputy State Superintendent ,Bene- 
dict, Prin. J. A. Minor, and Supt. W. L. Steele, appointed to de- 
vise financial measures for carrying out the above action, reported 
in favor of meeting the expense of the bureau by a tax on the mem- 
bers of the Club to be levied at the next meeting. This plan was 
heartily approved. The subject for discussion at this meeting an- 
nounced in the notices was: ‘* What is the Next Step to Take for 
the Improvement of the Country Schools ?’’ The president, Dr. 
Hewett, read a concise and exceedingly suggestive paper on this 
subject. He premised the subject with the following advantages 
of the county school: (1) They are nearer the people. (2) The 
pupils average higher intellectually than in the city. (3) A county 
school may be made to realize more fully than any other the ideal 
school. (4) The teacher’s personality counts for more. He rec- 
ommended (1) that the great educational meetings give more atten- 
tion to the county school; (2) that the state department be 
brought nearer to the county school, and that the force of the de- 
partment should increase so as to enable it to do this work; (3) 
that lower grades of normal schools should be established in all 
parts of the state; and (4) that a public sentiment should be cul- 
tivated in an intelligent sense. The heads of the people, as well as 
their hearts, should be with the school. These views were dis- 
cussed and coincided in. After voting to hold the next regular 
meeting the second Saturday in May, in Peoria, the Club ad- 
journed. There were present, among others, Prof. Thomas Met- 
calf (of Normal), Dr. Hewett, Geo. P. Brown, S. D. Benedict, 
James Kirk, J. A. Miller, W. L. Steele, Professor Seider, Thos. 
L. Evans, D. B. Pitteford, M. Moor, J. S. Ward, C. E. Morse, 
W. H. Gantz, Professors Barton, McComick, and Cook, S. C, 
Scullio, C. R. Vanderwort, J. A. Mercer, W. H. Williamson, and 
J. H. Stickney. 


INDIANA, 


Columbia City has just completed a fine new school building. 
The Ligonier schools have recently suffered the loss by death of 
their superintendent, Prof. Ambrose Blunt. Charles Dolan, of the 
Mishawaka High School, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 
There is a movement in progress to unite all of the Methodist 
colleges of the state with that of De Pauw University. 
: The students of Wabash College disgraced themselyes and the 
institution on Washington’s birthday by unseemly wrangling as to 


ano el the classes should take precedence in the exercises of 
the day. . 

Many of the city school systems of the state are taking steps to 
erect the national ~~ over their school buildings. Madison and 
Cambridge City made special and appropriate exercises in con- 
nection with this work on Washington’s birthday. : 

The second annual meeting of the Tipton County Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held on The session is reported 
to have been an unusually profitable one. 

The village of Moscow, Shelby County, lost its public school 
building, valued at $3,500, by fire, a few days since. . 

The different colleges of the state are at present determining upon 
the persons to enter the state oratorical contest. Franklin College 
will be represented by Mr. A. H. Bradshaw. Superintendent Lew- 
ellen, of Delaware County, is named as a possible candidate for 
state superintendent of public instruction at the next election. 

A meeting of superintendents of town and city schools in South- 
ern Indiana, Southern Illinois, and western Kentucky, was held at 
Evansville on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 28 and March 1. The 
following topics, among others, were disc : Exclusion of 
pupils from school on account of non-attendance for a certain 
period; What shall be done with pupils who habitually shirk their 
lessons ? The need and value of a commercial department in our 
public schools ; Do pupils write better in the third and fourth 
grades than in the first ? If not, why not? Paper,—A Plea for 
Intellectual Cultare; Should formal examinations be regularly held 
to obtain per cents, as a basis of promotion ? If not, what plan 
would be better? The most successful way of teaching reading to 
beginners; Development in assigning lessons, and in hearing reci- 
tations; Rote teaching; Reading circle work for city teachers. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association meets at Aurora, 
Ind., March 26, 27, and 28. 

The officers of the meeting are : 

President — A. H. Graham, Supt. Columbus Schools. 

Vice Presidents — W. P. Shannon, Supt. Greensburg Schools; Miss 
Addie Griswold. Rising Sun. 

Secretary — Miss Edith Shockler, Lawrenceburgh. 

Treasurer — J. P. Funk, New Albany. 


R. R. Secretary — George J. J. Luther, Aurora. 
Executive Committee— F. D. Churchill, Miss Anna Miller, R. A. Ogg, 


Miss Mabel Ranta, J. H. Henry. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Words of Welcome, by H. D. McMullen. Inaugural Address, by 
President A. H. Graham. 
THURSDAY, A.M. 


Development in the Recitations, A Supt. P. P. Stultz, Jeffersonville, 
and Professor Monroe Vayhinger, Moore’s Hil! College. 
Where Should Teaching Arithmetic Cease in the School Course ? by 
Supt. Wm. J. ee, Sees, and Miss Leva M. Foster, Principal 
b 


North Vernon ool. 
The Backward Boy, by Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, Purdue Univer- 


sity, acd Supt W. B. Owen, Edinburgh. 
THURSDAY, P.M. 
Young People’s Reading, by Prof. Joseph Carhart, DePauw, Univ. 
The Educational Value of Diplomas, by Supt. W. F. Hoffman, Wash- 


ington. 
Superstition of Methods, by Supervisor George F. Bass, Indianapolis, 


and Mrs. Clara Olcutt, Utica. 
FRIDAY, A.M. 

The Bright Side of the Teacher’s Life. by Mrs. Rebecca Rhiver, 
Greensburg, and President E. A. Bryant, Vincennes University. 

Is The Young Man Safe? by J. H. Martin, Madison, and Mrs. 
Lucretias 8. Armen, Columbus. 

RANDOM SHOTS,—FRIDAY, P.M. 
A Talk on the Merchant of Venice, by W. W. Parsons, State Normal. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

A great revival of patriotism is sweeping over this section of the 
country. It is more particularly connected with the public school. 
On Christmas Day flags were raised over the Bellevue public schools 
with appropriate ceremonies. On the 22d of Feb Newport 
had the largest demonstration known in its history. Paes were 
raised over all the public schools, a monster parade, 3,500 school 
children being in line, and patriotic orations by Mayor A. S. Berry 
and the Hon. O. W. Root were the features of the day. The Pa- 
triotic Order of the Sons of America, to whom the credit of the 
movement is largely due, had, some time ago, offered. gold medals 
in several cities for the best essays on patriotic subjects. These 
medals were presented on that day. In the numerous celebrations 
of the day in this cluster of cities the great prominence and em- 
phasis given to the public schools as the bulwark of liberty was 
highly 

ovington has just received a special act from the legislature to 
erect a $20,000 school building, and New 
e Kentucky College of Music and Art, Louisyill 
pended for lack of patronage. 


KANSAS, 


The following is the program of the Southeastern Kansas - 
ers’ Association, to be held at Parsons, March 28 and 29. aes 


FRIDAY, P.M. 
by 8. Olin, Ottawa. 
nscientious Teaching, M. L. Z : 
Martin. Girard ; V Butcher, rom, 6. 
6 Teacher’s Preparation, by Miss Maggie Beez! 
cussion: Miss Effie Graham. Ft. Scott; D W. Kingsley’ Fi A 
Function of The County Institute, by KE. B. Baldwin. Oswego Dis- 
cussion John Dietrich, Burlingame; A. J. Jones, Neosho Falls. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 
Address of Welcome, by W. D. Atkinson, Parsons. Response, by s, 


boldt. 
Fall of The Hon. Alcibiades Smith,” by J. H. Canfield, 


State University. SATURDAY, A. M. 


of Our Public Schools, by E. Stanley, Lawrence. Discus. 

Mary C. Williams, Burlington; F. P. Smith, Ottawa. 

The Teacher’s Auxiliaries, by O. E. Merwin, Erie. Discussion: J. 
B Robinson, Garnett; M. F. Jarrett, Columbus. 

The University And Its Relation to The High Schools. by W. R. 

Cone, Burlington. Discussion: J. C. Gray, Fredonia; M. 1. Fieid, 


Williamsburg. 
AFTERNOON. 


of The Pedagogue, by Mrs. Mary Kellerman, Parso 
“Herod, Chetopa; John McDonald, Topeka.’ 

What Does the State Demand of Our Educational System? by KE. 4. 
Mead, Elk City. Discussion: D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott ; T. W. Con- 


way, Independence. 


MICHIGAN. 


The following was the program of the last meeting of the Schoo!- 
master’s Club, beld in Grand Rapids, Central High School, on Sat- 
urday, March 1, 1890: ‘*The Commercial Course in the Public 
Schools.” ‘Future Work of the Club.”’ Anglo-Saxon in th 
High School,”’ by Prof. F. A. Barbour, State Normal School ; dis- 


pupils for the next school year. This fund will be used to establish 
the system of free textbooks in the schools of that city after next 
September. 

ire has done considerable damage to school property throughout 
the state during the present term. Coldwater, Codillac, and Fruit- 
port have lost their central buildings, which have im each case ac- 
commodated the high schools; and Mt. Pleasant has lost its new 
ward building, in which sessions had been held for but a few weeks. 
Charches, halls, vacant stores, etc., were soon brought into service, 
so that only a few days of school work were lost. 

Many of the county secretaries are making diligent efforts to 
establish a uniform system of grading among the schools of their 
respective counties. A committee has recently been appointed, of 
which State Superintendent Estabrook is a member, to prepare a 
course of study for the district schools of the state. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 


The public schools of Tracy, under the supervision of Prof. H. 
G. Klepper, are well graded, and are doing excellent work. The 
free textbook system is being tried with satisfactory results. Ad- 
ditions have been made to the library, physical and chemical appa- 
ratus, and to the geological cabinet. schools have purchased 
a beautiful American flag, nearly all the pupils contributing flag 
money. 

From the thirty-first annual report of the board of education of 
the city of St. Paul we glean the following: The board of educa- 
tion consists of eleven members. Forty-one school buildings are 
in use; 651 students are enrolled in the high school; 33 teachers 
are employed in the high school and eight in the branch high 
schools. High school students expecting to teach may substitute 
the training course for the last year of the high school. Principals 
of ward schools receive from $850 to $2,000 per annum; grade 
teachers, from $400 to $800 per annum. High school teachers are 
paid from $850 to $1,200, while special teachers receive from 
$1,000 to $2,000. Promotions in all grades are based on the judg- 
ment of the teachers, aided by a record of their daily work. A 
new manual training school is to be opened. 


NEW YORK. 


mae Sanford, of the department of public 
on, is one of the speakers engaged to speak at an institute to 
be held at Detroit, Mich., March 31 to April 5. 

Among the speakers at the Convention of Agassiz Associations 
of New York and New Jersey, held at New York, Feb. 27, 28, 
and March 1, were Prof. J. F. Woodhull and Prof Walter L. 
Hervey, of the New York College for the Training of Teachers, and 
Prof. Jerome Allen, Ph.D., of New York University. 


TEXAS, 


Mrs. Willie D. House, superintendent at Waco, is the only lady 
superintendent in Texas. er teachers are loyal and hold her in 
the highest esteem. 

Supt. Alexander Hogg is putting the public schools of Wara- 
hachie into a thorough state of organization. Improvements to the 
— re on the city school buildings. 

ity, a j 
publ ity, people, has just finished a $10,000 
e city of Dallas is preparing to erect, within the next few 
months, $125,000 worth of public school buildings. 

The new Agricultural College at Logan has been opened, with 
Professor Sanborn, once of the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege and lately of the Missouri institution devoted to like purposes, 
as superinten ent. 

The city council of Fort Worth, a short time ago, decided to 


Elocutionary Text- Books 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION HANDBOOK of PRONUNCIATION 
This work is the outgrowth of actual cl Th 
of actual classroom th 
per and is a practical common sense treat- | in 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and con- | ceptional facilit’es for securing words liable to be 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


cise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from mispronounced, 


the entangling technicalities that so fre i 
nti quently | nounce according to the most a ed 
prevail in books of this class. It advocates no in-| will find this volume a most a a 3 Weeks. 23 Professors 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY; | The Oldest Summer School. Combining Rest and 


dividual system, but appeals to the intelligence of : 
any ordinary mind, and it can therefore ae ate convenient holp. 


It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 


All persons who desire to pro- 


(Martha's Dinepard 
SUMMER 


Thirteenth Annual Session : 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: » Beginning July 14, ’90. 


INSTITUTE. 


The Best Location—Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


cessfully used by the average teacher of readin iation i i Weeks, Se. Recreat 
d by veri &.| pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
PAGES, +25. 150 pages, 50 cents. rofessors. of Stud Improvement. 
Liberal terms in quantities. § é ATTENDANCE YOR 1680 WAS 190. vrom 28 AND TERR MA THIS THE LAR 
pecial inducements for school introductions. SUMMER 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ty SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


pA. W. EDSON, Manager School Methods, 


TED STATES. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY President, 


50 B 


WANTED, 
A high school teacher of ten years experience, a 


ton (Me.) State Normal Schools, also of the 


ences: H. P Smith. head Drawing teacher, Brook- | Coll Co With Not 
lyn, N. ; Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., New York. and Greek at Missiona 
Address DRAWING, Carrier No. 2, Hoboken, N.J. ene } my >" as Training College, Lynn, and The exercises are all new and origin 


LATIN 4VD GREEK 


To 
graduate of the Hoboken (N. J.) City and Farming- | Taught in 
private lessons and by ec HXERCI 
N. Y./31 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


Industrial College. wishes t» teach Drawing. Refer- PERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the La 


be Ready about March 25: 


FOR ARBOR DAY, 


Hints, and Suggestions. 
Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


1 


| 
| 
|cussion open y Supt — & 
| American College Latin,” by Prof. Francis 
W. Kelsey, University of Michigan ; (>) 7 Preparatory Latin,”’ by 
| Prin. W. A. Greeson, Grand Rapids. 2 Physical Training in the 
Pablic Schools,” by Prof. D. D. Jaym, Michigan Military Academy, 
with demonstrations of the system. E. A. Strong, president, 
Ypsilante, and H. M. Slanson, secretary, Coldwater. 
The board of education of Detroit, at a meeting held Feb. 19, 
. $15,000 for the purchase of textbooks for 
| | 
| 
| 
— 
| 
J 


Pree eee 


March 13, 1890, ~ 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 
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The public sentiment there favored the project. 
The matter now seems to be inabeyance. Supt. 
P, M. White succeeds Supt. Alex. Hogg, in the 
Fort Worth schools. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The citizens of South Berwick are already tak- 
ing the preliminary steps for the celebration of the 
completion of the first century’s existence of Ber- 
wick Academy, which will occur the coming year. 


VERMONT. 


A friend of the grammar achool at Randolph 
has presented the school with an elegant flag, to 
float over the school building. Springfield schools 
are giving entertainments to raise money to pur- 
chase a flag. Soon a flag will be part of the farni- 
tare of every school building in the state. 

The Brattleboro schools are enjoying their 
vacation 

reports that much enthusiasm prevails ‘‘ along the 
whole line,’’ in the institutes recently held in the 
state. The attendance of teachers in Rutland 
County, 185; Windham, 161; Caledonia, 116; 
Franklin, 105; Windsor, 120; Bennington, 115; 
Lamoille, 95. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The spring term of the State Normal School 
began Thursday, Feb. 6. Prin. A. G. Boyden, 
who has been principal of the school since 1857, 
has been compelled by poor health to take a much 
needed rest during this term. During his absence 
his position will be filled by Prof. Arthur C. Boy- 
den, who is teacher of history and natural science. 
Mr. Sumner G. Hines, of Middleboro, will take 
charge of Mr. Boyden’s department. 

Of the 22 graduates from the Bridgewater 
Normal in February, five are already teaching. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The annual reunion and dinner of the Woon- 
socket High School Association was held Tuesday 
evening, in Harris Hall, and was a grand success. 
The number in attendance was 230. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. PRIck, of the White Star S. S. Germanic, 
says: ‘‘I have prescribed it in my practice among 
the passengers traveling to and from Europe, in 
this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that 
if taken in time, it will, in a great many cases 
prevent seasickness.’’ 


WANTED: Man or woman for summer institute 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From March 8 to March 9, inclusive.) 


— Riot in a St Lonis theater. 
— Death of Sir Edward Bains. 
— A new Nihilist plot discovered. 
— Emin Pasha to sail’ for Europe. 
— Flood in the Ohio River subsiding. 
— Part of Nashville, Tenn., submerged. 
— The Pope celebrates his 80th birthday. 
on the Siberian fron- 
r. 
— Dock laborers’ strike at Liverpool becoming 


serious. 

; — The Senate investigating the executive ses- 
sion leaks. 

— Favorable report to be made on the admission 
of Idaho. 

— Brazilian government to promulgate a new 
constitation. 

— One hundred lives lost by the wreck of the 
steamer Quetta. 

— Rumor that Russia will not long defer war 


Wm. F. Walker, of Rutland County, | with, B 


ulgaria. 

— Serious smashup on the Lake Shore road, near 
Hamburg, N. Y. 

— Serious demonstration against the South 
African government. 

— Probability that the Blair Educational Bill 
will come before the Senate in a short time. 

renton, N. J.; later a passen Pp es 
into the wreckage. 


LUXURY AND COMFORT 


Are the peculiar attributes for which the average 
traveler ever seeks, and these, combined with con- 
venience, speed, safety and sure connections with 


transcontinental trains at terminal points, are 
what make the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
Railway famous and popular. Vestibuled com- 
partment sleeping-cars, the finest in the world, 
and dining-cars whose service is the very best, are 
run on through fast trains. The vigorous policy 
of this line has placed it in the lead in many re- 
spects, and it has become a favorite as a natural 
consequence. Take no other route. For inform- 
ation concerning time of trains and rates to all 
points reached by this line and its connections, 
apply to W. R. Busenbark, general passenger 
and ticket agent, Chicago, Ill. [d]} 


HUNDREDS OF TEAHERS have received all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Cod ive Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 

iation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home. Number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family. Frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast. During the month of July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa- 
tion, apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CAN MAKE large sums 


of money by canvassing 
during their leisure 
hours, for an inexpensive 
book which everybody 


wants. One teacher near 

Boston made over $50 in three weeks by devoting 
her Saturdays and evenings to this work. 

This book is endorsed by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 

For terms, territory, etc., call on or address 
WEST END PUBLISHING CO., 
266 Washington St., Room 10, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


About the Newness. 


SUPT. A. P. MARBLX, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Sc. 
Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


I 1 lalso. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
NE ‘ON & 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


by an old reliable firm; profits, 
60 Steady graployment 
at home or traveling. He 
stare, HATER & 00., Piava. O. 


PUGET SOUND. 


People who have visited the wonderful region 
surrounding Paget Sound cannot find language to 
express the delight they have felt in gazing upon 
the varied beauties of scenery there spread before 
them. There can be no satisfaction in a mere 
description, and the best works of famous artists 
fade into insignificance before the magnificent 
reality. Not alone is the region rich in all that 
makes it fair to look upon, but as well in its won- 
drous resources, awaiting the application of human 
labor to develop them for the benefit of mankind. 
The Poget Sound country is a paradise for the 
sigh-tseer, a revelation for the explorer, and a 
land of plenty for the husbandman, besides offer- 
ing unsurpassed opportunities for the capitalist 
and manufacturer. It is reached via the Chicago, 
St. Paul and Kansas City Railway, which con- 
nects at St. Paul and Minneapolis with through 
trains of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 

usenbark, passenger and ticket nt, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


Has attractions for everybody. Within its terri- 
tory are comprised the great States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and the Territories of Wyoming and Idaho. 
Famous as have become the scenes found within 
the boundaries of these great divisions, yet there 
are thousands of people who have never beheld 
them, and thousands who are not aware of the 
wonderful resources awaiting developments. 
Rugged mountains, fertile plains and valleys, a 
wealth of timber and minerals, splendid stock 
ranges, pure water, healthy and invigorating cli- 
mate, good markets, churches, and schools, and 
convenient railroads, are all to be found. If you 
contemplate a visit to this region, cither for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, do not forget that the best 
route is via the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
Railway, whose splendidly equipped trains con- 
nect at St. Paul and Minneapolis with through 
trains of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Roads for all points in the far Northwest, includ- 
ing, also, Manitoba, British Columbia, and the 
Pacific Coast. Information concerning rates, etc., 
furnished on application to W. R. Busenbark, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Tuer TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Sauveur Summer 


School of Languages. 


(Removed from Ambherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


work of this country.” — The 


For Board and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. Burritt, Burlington, Vt. 


“The Sauveur Summer eg? Ny Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 
Co 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur Educational Works, address 
eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


FRONT VIEW. 


Rhode sland, New Yor 


cents. Kit 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


BACK VIEW. 


The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and bv professional 
draughtsman. It consists of a Drawing-board, T-8quare and the 45° 60° triangles, which can 
locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with 2 pad of draw- 
ipg-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. Kit No. 21s double the size of No. 1, being de 
signed for advanced bone | and Gone tsmen. Used in the schools of prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
1, Sample set. ordinary WING Sample set, extra quality pad, b 
0, 1, Sample set. ordinary pad, by mall, 50 cents. t No. 1, ple set, extra quality » bY 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


securely 


ample set, without pad, by mail, 35 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 

Route: NewYork to Li 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 


countries. 
Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 


¢.| 11, from $800 to $850. 


At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed 

For circulars 


and full culars apply to 
‘Manager, 
St, Boston, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


DO YOU WANT 


TO GO SOUTH ? And are you qualified to 
take entire charge of the Commercial Depart- 
ment and teach all commercial branches, in- 
cluding phonography and type writing, in a 
prosperous College ? If you —" you will learn 


of a good ition by applying immediately to 
PAIRAM ORCUTT Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Music Printing 
FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphiets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSON, 
Mvusio PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— May—‘‘ You say you paid two dollars and 
sixty cents a yard for that goods. It is precisely 
like mine, and I paid but two dollars.’’ 

Mabel—‘‘ Yes; but, you see, I bought mine ata 
sacrifice sale |’? — Smith, Gray, ¢ Co.’s Monthly. 


PERHAPS no local disease has puzzled and 
baffled the medical profession more than nasal 
catarrh. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing and disgusting ills the flesh is 
heir to, and the records show very few or no cases 
of radical cure of chronic catarrh by any of the 
multitude of modes of treatment until the intro- 
duction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years ago. 
The success of this preparation has been most 
gratifying and surprising. 


— The following advertisement lately appeared 
in an Irish daily: ‘‘ Wanted, a gentleman to un- 
dertake the sale of a patent medicine. The ad- 
vertiser guarantees it will be profitable to the 
undertaker.’’— Woman's World. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases. 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
ng and using. n essing, W 
this W. A. Ne Powers’ 


= naming is paper, OYES, 820 


—In preparing anonymous contributions for 
the newspapers always be sure to write on neither 
side of the paper. — Exchange. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Suitor — “‘ Perhaps, sir, you don’t think I’m 
good enough to marry your daughter.”’ 

Father — Perhaps I do.”’ 

‘** Well, sir, I'd have you know that I’ve been 
refused by some of the finest young ladies in the 
land,’’— Time, 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ‘wey cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to | of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 


O. address. Res 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


—A little girl, who evidently had lived long 
enough to gain some knowledge of human nature, 
was asked by her teacher what a minute-man was, 
‘‘A minute-man,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘is a man 
who wants everything done right away.’’— Wom- 
World, 

CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOB, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. cow 


— About the only people who keep diaries all 
through the year are the stationers.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


First quality U. 8. Bunting, Reeulation 
Sizes, 42 Stars. Price to Schools, 10 
per cent. below list prices. Orders 
may be sent by telegram if wanted 
in haste. 


9x 6 feet,........$575 15x 9 feet,...-..-- $11.75 


8.00 18X D9 
9.00 18X10% 15 25 


pton’s Drill Tactics, ... 
Reed’s 


Broom 


Por further particulars write for Feb- 
ruary circular. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


~OAK HALL. . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for March was promptly 
published February 25th, and has as its leading 
feature a purely literary paper on Charles Lamb, 
and also as its frontispiece a portrait of Lamb, 
from an engraving by W. G. Jackman. Mr. 
Martin in his article introduces the reader to 
Lamb's home and haunts in London and its 
suburbs; he has unearthed the record of the exact 
block and floor of Lamb’s birth-place. This 
article is most attractively illustrated from pen- 
and-ink drawings by Herbert Railton, and from 
sketches by John Falleylove, both well-known 
English artists; there are besides two remarkable 
Lamb portraits. The article will be concluded in 
the April number. Kirke Munroe writes of ‘‘A 
Forgotten Remnant ’’—the four hundred Semin- 
oles descended from those left in the almost inac- 
cessible Everglades by General Harney, when in 
1842 he declared the war against them ended. 
The author, who knows them thoroughly, believes 
these to be as fine specimens of the American 
Indian as can be found. The very rich illustra- 
tions are from unique photographs. Church’s 
coucluding article on ‘‘ Ericsson’? is devoted to 
his great inventions, and covers the entire period 
of his career as an engineer. Among the illustra- 
tions are two fac-similes of the original pencil 
sketches of the first idea of the ‘‘ Monitor,’”’? made 
in 1854. The stories are continued : ‘‘ Expiation,’’ 
by Octave Thanet, in Chapters VI.-1X. will 
be concluded in the April number; and ‘In the 
Valley,’’ began in September, contains a vivid 
picture of the night attack on the Heights of 
Quebec, by Harold Frederick. The poems are by 
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John Vance Cheney and W. G. Van Tassel Sut- 
phen. ‘“ The Point of View ” contains brief pa- 
pers on ‘‘ The Perils of Pure Fan,” ‘* The Toiler 
and the World,”’ ‘“‘ The Education of the Spin- 
ster,’ and ‘ New York as a Capital.’’ Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The New England Magazine for March is 
printed on superior paper and its illustrations are 
of rare excellence. The frontispiece is a full- 
length portrait of Chief Justice Fuller, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; James D. Colt contributes 
a very instructive and interesting article giving 
the history of the Supreme Court, which is very 
admirably illustrated, with portraits of all the 
chief jastices from Jay down, and of all the pres- 
ent justices, aod altogether it is the most impor- 
tant recognition by any of our magazines of the 
court’s centennial. It will be read by all the law- 
yers, but it ought to be read also by all students 
of our American government. Another important 
illustrated article is on Chautauqua, and the sig- 
nificance of this large and growing factor in 
American life is forcibly > home to us by 
the writer, Mr. F. P. Noble. The appearance of | 
this article just as Dr. Vincent’s birthday is being | 
celebrated is very timely. An article on ‘ A Suc-| 
cessful Woman’s Club”? relates to the Ladies’ | 
Library Association, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, for 
which is here claimed the honor of being the, 
oldest literary society for women in America. 
‘The Influence of John Calvin on the New Eng- 
land Town-Meeting,’’ by Arthur May Mowry, 
exhibits in a new and striking way the immense 
influence of Calvin and Calvinism in the develop- 


ment of democracy. The stories and poetry of 


the number are unusually interesting. Mr. Hale’s 
‘“‘Tarry at Home Travel,” which seems to grow 
brighter and better every month, has to do this 
month chiefly with Providence, saying much about 
the recent adoption of Old South Lectures in 
Providence, about John Carter Brown's remark- 
able historical collection, and about Francis Way- 
land, whom Mr. Hale regards as without a superior 
among American educators. Price, $3.00 a year ; 
single copies, 25 cents. Boston: New England 
Magazine Company. 

—In the Popular Science Monthly for March, 
Andrew D. White continues bis account of ‘‘ Com- 
parative Mythology,”’ as illustrated by the decline 
of the Dead Sea legends. There is a paper on 
** Absolute Political Ethica,’”’ by Herbert Spencer, 
asserting the practical value of the highest possi- 
ble standard for political action. A spirited reply 
to Grant Allen’s recent article is by Mrs. M. F. 
Armstrong, of Hampton College, and is entitled 
Mission of Edacated Women.” Mrs. 
Sophie B. Herrick contributes an illustrated arti- 


‘ele on ‘‘ The Laws of Films,’’ which are shown in 


many curious ways by soap-bubbles, drops of oil, 
ete. s* instructive essay by Prof. G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, on The Psychology of Prejudice,’ shows 
how easy it is to take biased views of things. 
There is an article by Robert Giffen, the eminent 
English statistician, on ‘* The Gross and Net Gain 
of Rising Wages,’’ which should be read by all 
who wish to understand the real condition of the 
working people. An article on taking advantage 
of the fresh and eager questioning spirit of child- 


‘hood in teaching the facts and ways of nature is 


a. the Mouth,’’ by Th. Piderit, explaining the 
different expressions which the mouth takes on, 
‘‘The Meaning of Pictured Spheres,’”’ by J. 
Houzeau, describes the forms which different poo- 
ples have imagined the star-groups to represent. 
There are a sketch and portrait of Plateau, 
Belgian physicist, who continued his valuable 
work after becoming blind. Many bright thoughts 
are expressed in the ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ ; in the 
‘* Editor’s Table,” ‘‘ How to make Knowledge 
'Real,’’ and ‘* The Recognition ef Truth,” are 

cussed, the former subject being suggested by a 
recent statement of views by the Chicago Superin- 

‘tendent of public schools,— George Howland. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company. Fifty 

cents a number; $5.00, 


— The North American Review for March, No, 
8, of Volume 150, seventy-fifth year, comes to 
‘our table, where it will be welcomed not only for 
its value a3a reminder of the past but for its merit 
as one of the ablest magazines of the present. 
The discussion of the Gladstone-Blaine controversy 
on ‘' Free Trade or Protection’’ is continued by 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill, U. S. Senator of Vermont, 
Samuel W. Mendam, secretary of the U.Q.C, 
explains the mission of the United Question Clubs, 
and their relation to the tariff. Justin McCarthy, 
P., has a very interesting article on the ‘‘Com- 

ing Men of England,”’ showing that the ruling 
spirits of England are found in the House of Com- 
mons, and not in the House of Lords. ‘Sir Wm. 
Thomson and Electric Lighting,’’ are discussed by 
George Westinghouse, Jr., president of the West- 
‘inghouse Electric Company. R. G. Iogersoll fur- 


contributed by Prof. C. H. Henderson, under the nishes his second paper in answer to the question 
title *‘A Chemical Prologue.’”” There is a co-|‘‘Why Am I an Agnostic ?”’ ‘‘ Family Life 
piously illustrated article on ‘‘The Physiognomy Among the Mormons”’ is sketched by a daughter 


Some Recent Publications. 

Fractions: T re. Author Publisher. Price. 

Oral, ‘Work and Page Ginn & Co, Boston $ 35 
Color Diagrams. . “ “ “ 35 
Eggs: Facts and Fancies About Them. . Barrows D Lothrop Co, Boston 100, 
Practical English. Booth A Flanagan, Chicago | 
Extradition. . Webster D Appleton Co, N Y 40 | 
A Little Radical. . Walworth The Belford Co, Chicago 1 00 
New Eclectic History ot the U. 8.. Thalheimer | Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 
A Complete Algebra. ‘ Smith “ 
William Cullen Bryant. ‘ Bigelow Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 1 25 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay 15 | 
Public School Music Course. Whitin D C Heath & Co, Kostou 
Form Study and Drawing. . Ball-Gilmore Ed’l Gazette Co, Rochester, N Y 35) 
Easter Voices. Hazard Cong. 8 8. & Pub. Soe., Boston 5 
To Europe ona Stretcher. . : Potter E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 09 | 
Latin Prose Composition (Part 2.) Daniell Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 60 
Handbook of Florida ° Norton Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 50 | 
Australian Poets 1788-1888. . Sladen Cassell & Co, NY 2 00) 
The Patience of Hope. . ‘ Wright Funk & Wagnalls, N Y t 25} 
Atlas of Commercial Geography, Bartholomew Macmillan & Co, N Y 110 
Arithmetic for Beginners, . Brooksmith 50 | 
Tales from Spencer. Spenser 6 00 
Literature and Poetry. : Schaff Charles Scribner’s Sons, NY 3 00 
Emigration and Immigration. . Smith 1 50 
Palmistry. Colton Scribner & Welford, 1 00 

WE take great pleasure in asking the readers of 
the JOURNAL to notice the announcement of H. ——- “VY, 
H. Carter & Co., 3 Beacon Street, Boston, of | 
‘aster Cards by Mail,” in this issue of the| 
JOURNAL. We have examined these cards, and a4 the button, 
find them artistic and beautiful. By reference to ds the 
the announcement, it will be seen that to teachers ” 
Mr. Carter will send sifty Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, t.” 
rest. 


and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00, 
and 8 cents for postage, and also’ for $.50, and 4 
cents postage, twenty-five cards, no two alike. 

For Sunday and day schools, and for friends, no 
more appropriate souvenir can be had than a‘set 
of these handsome cards. Mr. Carter also has 
Novelties for Birthdays and Anniversaries, se- 
lected with care for different ages and tastes. He 
also furnishes the best paper made, by the pound, 
at reasonable rates, and Engraved Visiting Cards, 
finely executed ; also Wedding and Class Day In- 
vitations, which he supplies in the best style of art, 


at reasonable prices. Address H. H. C 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, om? 


WE desire to call attention to the new address 
of Joun WiLEy & Sons, which is now 53 Kast 
10th Street, New York City. This well-known 
firm have the best list of scientific books in this 
country. Please notice their weekly announce- 
ments on the last page of THE JOURNAL each 
week, and send for descriptive catalogues. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting N i 
save Baggage Express and 
GRAND UNION Horsgt, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handscenet Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 


wards per day. Kuro 
Modern Conveniences plan. Elevators and 


Restaurants supplied with the best. cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all P— You 


live better for less money at th 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel 


SILVER, BurpDEttT & Co., from their elegant, 
home-like, and spacious headquarters on Hancock 
Avenue, Boston, issue an attractive Catalogue of 
Publications which can be in the hands of any 
teacher or schoolman who will ask for it. Althongh 
their fame rests upon The Normal Music Course 
by Tufts and Holt, they now issue, as may be seen 
from this pamphlet, admirable works in astron- 


omy, botamy, chemistry, civil government, ethics, 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


The N. E. Burean of Education 


Is fifteen years old, and has been under its present 
manager nearly ten years. It has gained a national 
reputation, and today offers better facilities to 
teachers of every grade than ever before. Nowis the 
time to register for the Spring and Autumn vacan- 


cies. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Dial es, Tableaux, S k 
PL AYS School Club & Parlor. Best out Cater 
logue free. T.S. 


economics, history, Latin, reading, writing, ete., 
eto. They have earned their success, and we re- 
joice in it. 


Van ANTWERP, Brace, & Co., Cincinnati, 
O., issue a 30-page Descriptive Price List, brim- 
ful of titles of the best of school books. You can 
have it by sending to them for it. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it Don’t 
join ay other. Send for — to the Teach- 
ers’ CoOperative Association, 7) Dearborn 
Chicago 


A Great National Work. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 
HE I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 


library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that ag > individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 


purchase of other literature. 
Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIs, 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
March 16, 1889 F 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
The best aggregate expres- and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
| sion of what the American mind 


JOHN FISKE. 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its 
Respectfully, JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 


AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 
traita sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $100 to 
$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 


Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East ! 4th St., N.Y. 


HASTHR CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for $2.40, post-paid, and 
the complete sets for $3.40 postpaid 

No. t.—Fer 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together 
with a handsome Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
large and finer Cards from the above publishers, together 
with a shaped monotint booklet 

No. 3.—For 25 Cents, nnd 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

Neo. 4.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 
Easter Booklets, including one shaped booklet. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents fer Postage, 7 hand- 
some Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from 
best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each 

No. 6.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 
Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 7.—SUNDAY -SCHOOUL PACKET. For 50 
Cents, 25 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Novelties at 15, 25, 50. 75 cents, and 81 each, for 
Birthdays or Auniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


FOR TEACHERS, 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 81.00 s. for Post- 
age. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. ’ m+ 


PAPER. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 

U.S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very Fashionable. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRBITING PAPERS. ‘Best and Cheapest in the Market.” 


A PER BY TH POUND in Sample sheets of 
. cents a pound and upward, with prices an 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of # . 

p 5 cents. These papers are the correct sizes and finish 


SPECIAL OFFER, sre Srotghe changes 
ef this. Agents and dealers should correspond with pa 


) 2 a ished for Weddin ay invita- 

a Street Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the Genk is gene on our 

premises. We employ only the best workmen, and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine stationer lain d il i 
cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to ave. oem, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Good Positions for Good Teachers. 


Teachers are now looking for good itions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. If 
you wish to change for any reason Shabaias please write ~ We need first-rate teach- 
ers for Grammar and Primary positions. Normal Graduates, who can play the piano 
acceptably and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at once. If you have fitted 
— to teach Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 
aay area or anything else, so that you can do it well, write us full particulars. 

any School Boards apply here personally, and if you are registered with us, we know 
we os aid you. Every Normal and College Graduate is specially requested to send 
us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00. Our new registration blank for a stamp. 


H.S. KELLOGG, Manager 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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of Brigham Young. Edward Bellamy treats of 
‘Looking Backward Again.”” He devotes his 
force to answering the criticisms of Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, on ‘* Nationalism.’’ Max O’ Rell has 
a spicy paper on “ Lively Journalism’’ and Gen 
Nelson A. Miles has a paper on ‘‘ Our Unwatered 
Empire.”’ ‘*The Limitations of the Speaker. 
ship’? are discussed with adequacy in point of 
practical experience and contrasted principles by 
the present Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Hon. T. B. Reed, and the ex-Speaker, 
the Hon. J. G. Carlisle. There are various 
‘*Notes and Comments,’’ and even a captious 
critic will fiad in the March number an earnest of 
the editor’s avowed iotention to make the North 
American Review more popular, more useful, and 
more valuable than ever. Price, $5.00 per year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 
Fourteenth Street. 


—In The American Naturalist for February 
E. C. Spitzka furnishes some very interesting 
‘* Remarks on the Brain of the Seal.’’ Robert 
E. C. Stearns continues his valuable articles on 
the ‘* Instances of the Effects of Musical Sounds 


on Animals.’’ Charles R. Keyes gives an instruc- 
tive ‘* Review of the Progress of American Inver- 
tebrate Paleontology for the Year 1889.’ E. A. 
Andrews supplies an illustrated article on the 
** Autotomy in the Crab,’”’ and E. L. Sturtevant 
gives ‘* The History of Garden Vegetables.’’ The 
General Notes on Géology and Paieontology, Min- 
eralogy and Petrographv, Botany, Zoology, Phys- 
iology, Anthropology, Entomology, and the Pro- 
ceedings of Scientific Societies are very valuable. 
The list of reeent books and pamphlets in science 
are very useful to teachers and students of science. 
Price, $400 a year; single numbers, 40 cents. 
Philadelphia: Ferris Brothers, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine, for March; terms, 
$3 00a year. Boston: 36 Brumfield St. 

The American Naturalist, for February; terms, 
$4 00a year. Philadeiphia: Ferris Bros. 

The Kelectic, for March; terms, $5.00 a@ year. 
New York: E. L. Pelton. 

The Fountain, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa.: W. H Shelley. 

The Treasury, for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

The New Ideal, for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 196 Summer Street. 

The Unitarian Review, for March; terms, $3.00 
ayear. Boston: 141 Franklin Street 

olitical Science Quarterly, for March; terms, 

$3 00ayear. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Pulpit Treasury, for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: KE. B. Treat. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
0c, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Hicals the Sores, 


Resteres the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
50 ets. istered, 


ble. Price. cts. at its: by mal . 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home undrrlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a 
large corps of Préfessors, who teach almost every sub 
ject. Those who have left a without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. L[oformation of Courses, Professors, etc., 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24 page 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application 
Form for membership, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. 
ddress: 147T p St., Chicago, Il. 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or one 
means for study and observation. that is not literally an 
righteously kept. THE THIRTY-FIRST ANN UAL COURSE 
OF LECTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con. 
tinue for six months, For fall pereenr. catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
Office Furniture. 


y= SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DERBY & KILMER DESK C0, 

Salesrooms, 

= opp. Lowell Depot, 
BO sew 8t., B ‘ 


Agenc 

WESTERN y 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


Nov. 21, 1288. MT. Ky. 


The New England Bureau Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained 
a national reputation. We are constantly receiving calls 
jor teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad, 


TO TEACHERS. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


“i to make a mistake in filling this place,” said the president of a board of 
IT WOULD BREAK MY HEART trustees to us, the other day, in applying for a principal. We recommeded 
fivemen. One of them we had never seen. and could speak only from the testimony of others: but the other four 
we had known rersonally for 15 years, and were able to say with confidence of each of them: “There may bea better 
mau for the place, but this man would be a success in it, He is irreproachable in character. a leader among leaders in 
educational thought and action, and a man who will command respect, in school and out.” That is a good deal to 
say of anybody, and it can be said only after long and intimate acquaintance. Kut we have soch teachers on «ur 
list. We sometimes say such things of a candidate and when we do it means something. The usual testimony we get 
from schools where we bave piaced teachers is such as came Feb 7. trom Supt. Jay D Stay,of Rankton, where we 
have within a few years placed several.” The teachers we obtained through your Agency are doing exactly the 
work we expec ed they would from your recommendation.” Of course that is what we aii at. but it ts probably 
trne that on the whole we understate rather than overstate a cand)date’s qualifications. This may put us at a dis- 
advantage with other agencies on the firet trial, bat we think ir Be best in the end, both for our candidates and 
for us. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENUY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) POSE.- oa to competition were filled through this Assoct- 
TIONS which have been filled by the Teacusus' | ation, viz.: Michigan. $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; Iowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Lllinvis, 
them to any teacher on application, names of | $1700; Dakuta (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given tn full. . Carolina, $2000; Missourt $1500; Ohio, $1800, 
2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred)! 5. The testimonials of the Association are pot num- 
sitions DURING 1889 in the States west of New | bered by the dozen,—they come from :1) hundreds of 


ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
8. No other agency has filled fifty (60) itions in | bave had actual experience with the agency in secur- 


the same territory in the same length of time. ing & position or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 
4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States ' cent » 1889-90. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF i890. 
We have vacancies,— some im almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 
following teachers: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $100 to $2200| Privcipalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
High School Principalships, 600 to 1800) Grammar, lntermediate and Primary, sto 
High School Assistants, ba 450to 1500 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidencies. Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
One Norma! peg A lary $2000 Director of Music for Normal, - - 90010 1500 
A Latin Professor for University *“ 1600 Several lady Teachers of Music. 
(must have studied abroad). Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
A Professor of Mathematics, ba 1200 to 1500| Training Teacher, city Normal, - = 650 
Lady Teacher of Art. 

Of the 370 places now on our books, 282 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents, 
It is well kuown to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION bever recommends @ 
teacher who wil) not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher aud are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. Send a postal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you waut, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save yuur time. 

The new large Manual of the ion sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
SPERCIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as ageut for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 
Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character aud qualifications of the 
applicaut for the work. 


Wanted, "Teachers! 


We already have on our books over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of them are 
from our former patrous. ‘They are for College Presidents and Professors, for Superintendents and 
Principals, for High School and .Grade teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Eiocution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIKECT FROM EMPLOYERS, Send for our Manual. 

New vacancies come in daily. Address C. J. ALBERT, Maneger, 

ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Ev_Muurst, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Ottice, 48 W. Third S*., St. Paul, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private schuvl work, Good 
teachers always in demand. Une fee registers in both agencies, 


18S STILL OPEN, aud our vacancy list is rapidly locreasing, 
$2500 SUPERINTENDENC Here is au extract froma letter of Feb 2o to which we are 
aoncu ty select @ elivu coactier lor weal call: ‘Ll write you thus early, that if you have vo one registered 
now Who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a MuLth or two to flud sume one Who Wil be likely 
to meet our views” Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St, Allentown Pa., 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHKRS’ AGENCY, 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 
OU T OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 

School, Academy, or Seminary ? 

OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 

OR, A position as Governess ? 

OR, Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 
Schools 

OR, To go West or South, or abroad or to teach in New England 
REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
or EpvucATION, 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wnao give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected canditates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, 8 , Mass.—|} From Hon Joun EATON, President Marietta Col 
‘We have ovtained several teachers from the N. E. | /ege, and for sixteen years U. 8S. Commisstoner of 
Bureau of Education for the sehoolsjof this city, all | ducation —From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Or- 
of whom have ye highly satisfactory. We have | cutt, I should not expect any man in the — to 
always found there a good list of well-educated and | excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
teachers to select the place. 

Sentations made to us concerbiv 6 candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, and true. |_ DR. ORcurT: I want to tell you how much pleased 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers |! 4m with your method of conducting your business 


through the Bureau.” 
to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 
From A. J. SNOKE, Supt of Schools, Princeton your management to convince me that you are ONK 
Ind.—Dr HigaM ORncoTt,— Dear sir: We FKW upon Whom the teachers and school 
the a officers can rely EVERY TIME C.E BL¢KR, Prof 
zeney, and have offere ition 3 ‘lass ENC test. Coll. Spri Mase. 
This favorable regard prompts me to give you the of Classics, French Pro oe ngfeld, M 


I have been surprised at your resources and ability]. . 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teacbers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schuols, Families, and Churcbes, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recummeuded Ww parents. Selling 
and renting of schovi property, FURNITUBE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Are.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {ustruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers Agency, 
28 Union Sauare. New York 


Oldeat and best known tn 0. 8s. 
Established 1855. 
3 Enst (4th Street. N. V. 


Golleges xud Schools. 


CULLEGES, 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Beven Colleges aod Schock, 


RANDLER SCHOOL OF SCLENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
\0) FR BEST FACILITIRS. 
A EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


R. E. AVERY, 


ASS. BTATE NURMAL ART SUHOUL, established 

iWi for the advancement of art education aud trai- 

of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

#or circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Privcipal. 


STATK NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 


exclusive preference in reporting favorable vacan- 
cies. 1 now want five teachers, as indicated above. 

From Joan 8S. IRWIN, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind — 
Dr. HiRAM ORCUTT: The several teachers procured 
through your aid have done most excellent work in 
their co operative spheres. I hope to retain them for 


My DEAR DR. OrcotTtT: I wish once more to ex- 
press my high appreciation of the excellent ald von 
have rendeied me in obtaining the position (at New 
Haven, Conn.— salary $1.500) which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. EK. H. Ruse. Principal. 
2 West 14th Street, NRW YORK. ‘TATE NORMAL SUROOL, 
Ss FRAMINGHAM. MAae 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


The P UGET SO UND tions, Wednesday, — 6th. For circulars address 


198 KLLBS Principe: 


along time. When vacancies occur, you will hear | Please accept my thanks. 
trom me promptly. sie Cambridge, Mass. M. M. MARBLE, 


Forms and Circulars sent free. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to , ish such teachers 
witb desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


‘TATE NOBMAL SOHUUL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 

‘TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. r catalogues, address tae 
Principal, D 


. B. Hagan, Pb.D. 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For sexes. 


rue NEW EXGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
i 38 Somerset Bootoa. 


0. Principal 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘Vol. XXXI.—No, 11, 


To Students and Teachers of Greek. 


Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax. 
A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By S. R WINCHELL, A. M. 


}reek Syntax designed to follow about one year’s stu 
of e last half of the Grammar, ith exercises to be written in 


il familiar with the fundamental principles of Greek Syntax. 


the language. It comprises lessons on th 
Greek, arranged with a view of making the pup 


dy of the etymology 


NEw EDITION WITH FULL ENGLISH-GREEK VOCABULARY. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 
Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to” Teachers of Greek, on receipt of 


the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


db Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North 
—— Inde endence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For 


to the 


HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
cteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts 


America, and of the Events which led 
the use of Schools and Academies. By 


; Logical Division 


The leading chara 
: stive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions 
Clear, and Distinet Maps. Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution ; 


on Text and Maps; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: 


“It is the best equpped school book ever used in the United States. 


Price @1 00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms 
364 Washington St., Boston. 


address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 
122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


MERRILL’S SCHOOL-BOOK SERIES. | 
NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 


No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 


STATE SCHOOL : Tuomas J. GRAY, President. 
) 


D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: 


Str. CLouD, MINN.; Nov. 22, 1889. 


We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. They prove 


themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every geography, however finely it may be 


illustrated and furnished with maps. They have no superior. 


Send for Introductory Prices and Catalogue. 


ours truly, 
THOMAS J. GRAY. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
we Postaian. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. 2mo, cloth, #1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
2 1.00. 
pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Longmans, Green, & Co’s scnoot Books. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David Salmon. 
Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cts. Specimen pages sent 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By David 
Salmon. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 30 cents. 
LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By Da- 
vid Salmon. Crown 8vo. 100 pages. 30 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers ; sent on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., New York, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebrs. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Graph DRAWING BOOKS, 


COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS, 

CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


@The book having the above title is unique, enter- 
taining, practical, and forcible; compiled from 1000 
scattered volumes, and drawn from the depths of 
the natural and popular mind, it serves to apply and 
affix great spiritual and natural truths. 


12mo. Cloth, 2380 pages. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI,, N. Y, 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrraM Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


v"Understandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
World,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL winter Music. 


DELS Music, as handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties, 


DRAWING 
America Tet | SOGIAL SINGING, Sons: 


and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Songs, for Banjo 


PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS teach, $1). tid nc 


tae teaching of Form at of both TEM PERA NCE. 
M 


and blets Bn in a carefully se 
a " a rey. “Temperance Rall ” 
are made with for accuracy and| 93%) Hor.) Hull. ying Songs,” (35 cts. or 


greatest 
prices” hey have been adopted bythe fending ites 
prices. e ve been adop' y the ‘i 
of the counfry, and are absolutely indis ANTHEM BOOKS. Anthems.” 
the es ally thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
"Yor catalogue’ and particulars, address con $12 doz.) Dow's “Re. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., apenses ane Cts., Or $7.20 doz.) 

7 Park Sacred: “Ruth and 

EASY GANTATAS. 


Agency, 
WABASH AVENUB. 
65 cts. or$6doz. Secular: “ Dairy Maid’s Supper” 


ers,’’ 40 cts., or $3.60 doz. 
350 most popular Hymns, old and new, with ap- 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 
propriate@tunes. Price 20 cents; (postage extra, 5 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
cents); by 100, 15cents; 500, 12cents ; by 1000, 11 cents, 


Piano Collection,” ‘ Popular Dance Music Collec. 
tion,” Song Classics for Sop,,” Song Classics for 
to,” ‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” “ Clas. 


INDEX TO THE BIBLE 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


with Harmony of the Gospel, &c, &c, Price 15 cents. 
By dozen, 1214 cents; by M0, 1014 cents; by 1000, 9 
cents. Postage, extra, 3 cents per copy. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
WORDS TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS, 
5 cents; by 100, 8 cents; Ministers and Theological 


Students, no charge. Music for Easter e 


CHRIST'S, TESTIMONY TO THE SCRIPTURES. By “ KING FOREVER :” 4. NEW service ot 
= for Easter-tide, comprising Anthems for the Choirs 
SAPHIR, D.D. 16nfo, paper. Price, 5 cents; by| Hymns for the Congregation ; Solos ; Gloria ; Cho: 
tr gh stage, 1 cent per copy extra, | "ses for Choir and People, with Responsive Read- 
Free to thedlogical students. the “By tho Rov. 

RECENT BOOKS. 16 pages. : 

a yg 7 Mary B, Waterman. Cloth, 12m0,|' Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 

THE SUNDAY- SCHOOL MAN OF THE SOUTH. 12m0,|" King OF GLORY, GATES. OF DAY, THE. Kiss 
cloth. ustrated. pp. cents ne ‘08 
Jesus, by same author, at same pri 


KORNO SIGA, THE MOUNTALY CHIEF ; or, Life tn EASTER ANNUAL. No. 14: 


Assam. By Mrs. Mildred Marston. : 
209 pp. 90 cents. CAROLS by favorite authors, — new this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


IN SAFE HANDS. By Mary Hubbard ’ 
cloth. 306 pp. $1.25.) = ee tame Number 1 to 13 previous issues, supplied. 


HOME AND WORK BY THE RIVERS OF EDEN.| Full catalague of Easter Carols, , and An- 
12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 197 pp. $1.00. thems sent on i Sevens ae 


THE CHRISTIAN UNITY OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
| same Book. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
= 81 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Books for Children. 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 


10 BrBLE Hovusr, New York. 
CIVICS. 
Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics.| DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND HER SEVEN 
These questions are a dn slips of cardboard, WONDERFUL CATS: A humorous tale, writ- 
1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The| ten principally by a lady of ninety. Edited, 
questions are not confined to the Constitution of the| with additional verses, by John Ruskin, LL.D., 
nited States, but include many practical questions; nd with new illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 


on the subjects of the day. > 
Cards with Key of Answers sent to any address for| With 22 woodcuts, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


EDWARDS, LewisToN, MAINE. |THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; Or, The 

Black Brothers, A iri, A Fai 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. Tale, 12t0, cloth extra, £0 
Venable’s Arithmetics, JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO. 53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 
66 & 68 New York. 


8 Tremont PL, Boston. Duane st. N.Y. 


ces. 


SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR SAMPLES ro 


Address N. PUBLISHING HICH GRADE PENS AT L 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. School Boards Supplied. 
inerais 
Rocks, ° Stutfed Animals 
eee. a RALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
° Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


SWINTON’S READERS 
SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS. 


Supplementary Reading. 


In Physiology : 


Smith’s Primer. 
Hunt’s Hygiene. 


In Poetry and Fiction: 


Swinton’s Classical Reader. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


In Natural History : 


Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. 


Part |. Mammals.; Part II. Birds. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. Correspondence invited, and Descriptive List of all 
ati our 


sent on application. 


In History: 


Swinton’s Outlines. 


Swinton’s Condensed United States. 


Swinton’s First Lessons in our Coun- 
try’s History. 


— ALSO — 


The Geographical Reader: 


A Series of Journeys Round the 


World. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


Broanway, New Yorn. 


149 Ave., Cuicago, ILL 


EcLEcTic SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised 

HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES = Improved Edition of the EoLEctiC 

’ HA i istori 
The work has been re-written and much to 
uding four salen colored , and the entire 

Waddy’s Composition and Rh 
ith copi ercises in both Athetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
Rhetoris in. he Cri and Construction. By Waner, teacher of 


ond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchang? 


Ray’s Compleie Algebra 
Gnonen W. Woodward High to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series 
sufficiently full for the high school ou Cincinnati. A one-book = 
exchange con: usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. ’ 


Send for cur Proposition of Rashange Rates 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0, 
HAWL&Y Boston. $8 Boup Naw 
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